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enables you to get information 


and issue instructions with... 








The ceaseless tramp of footsteps up and down the 
aisles of your office are the costliest thing in your 
business. They take time. They cause delay. They 
distract attention .. . And they cost you money! 

Teletalk—the new modern method of inter-office 
and inter-department communication will eliminate 
time-consuming footsteps, speed up routine matters, 
eliminate unnecessary memos and save in countless 
other ways. No modern or efficiently managed office 
can afford to be without this new business convenience. 


Teletalk is now being used by thousands of busi- 


REPRESENTATIVES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Webster 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


WEBSTER 





ELECTRIC 
RACINE 


nesses, institutions, commercial and industrial or- 
ganizations throughout the world. It costs little to 
buy, very little to install and practically nothing to 
operate. It is available in five models, two circuits 
that permit the installation of systems of two or more 
stations. Find out how it will save you time, steps 
and money. Write for descriptive literature. 

Licensed by Electrical Research Products, Inc. under U. S. Patents of 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company and Western Electric 
Company, Incorporated 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
Export Dept.: 100 Varick St., New York 
Cable Address: ““ARLAB,” New York 


LOCATED TO RENDER 24-HOUR SERV 
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ACCURACY CONTROLLER 


® At completion of multiplication 
a quick glance checks accuracy 
of all operator-set factors. Corrections 
may be made, if needed, without clearing 
or resetting entire multiplier. 





@ This unique feature also checks post- 
ing and transcribing, if entries are made 
to final work from the three dials of the 
ACCURACY CONTROLLER, and the 
final work is then checked back with 


posting media. 





@ There are four other vital ele- 
ments of the ACCURACY 
CONTROLLER which are 
just as valuable. They elimi- 
nate need of remembering 
any special manipulations to 
obtain right answers. 








Auditors like Marchant's unprecedent- 
ed Silent Speed and unchallenged ease 
of operation... but they take their hats 
off to its ACCURACY CONTROLLER. 
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Importance of Industrial 
Advertising to Be Told 


Readers of this magazine will be in- 
terested in most of the activities in con- 
nection with the forthcoming Advertis- 
ing Federation of America Convention, 
to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, June 18 to 22, will have to 
do with the “big league” aspect of the 
advertising world—consumer promotion 
—but this year industrial advertising 
will make itself heard at this important 
meeting. The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., has again joined hands with the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation to sponsor an industrial depart- 
ment, which we believe will make the 
outstanding feature of the A. F. A. con- 
vention. Allan Brown, director of public 
relations of the Bakelite Corporation, 
will speak on industrial preparedness for 
peace, at which time he will emphasize 
the place of industrial advertising in the 
business scheme of things. Louis John- 
son, assistant secretary of war, will also 
speak, 


Facts on Incoming Mail 
Prove Helpful 


To the Editor: 

The article regarding incoming mail 
which you ran in the May issue of 
AMERICAN Business was very interest- 
ing, and I would like to show it to other 
officials of our company. Unfortunately 
my copy of the magazine has been mis- 





laid, or else I would have clipped it. For 
that reason we would be pleased to re- 
ceive another copy of the May issue. 
H. Goipsure, assistant treasurer, Parker 
Kalon Corporation, New York City. 


To the Editor: 


I have turned over the May issue of 
AMERICAN Business, giving the results 
of your survey on incoming mail han 
dling practices, to our chief clerk in 
charge of the incoming mail for a study 
and discussion. I am sure she will be 
able to obtain some helpful suggestions 
from a study of it—T. L. Evans, con 
troller and assistant secretary, Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, New 
ark, New Jersey. 


To the Editor: 


The information in your article on in 
coming mail handling is quite interesting 
and confirms some of my beliefs con- 
cerning the receipt of mail by various 
companies. We are also glad to know 
that we apparently are following the 
majority plan. The article which you 
have prepared is certainly well worth 
the work involved.—Dgeane S. Hazen 
controller, Benjamin Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, Des Plaines, Illinois. 


To the Editor: 


I was much interested in reading “How 
245 Companies Handle Incoming Mail,” 
in the May issue of American Business. 
As the article deals only with incoming 
mail, I am wondering if it is your in- 
tention to have a similar article on out- 
going mail. 

Sometime ago we installed a system 
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for handling outgoing mail which has re- 
duced our postage account at least 8 
per cent. Envelopes to agents are ad- 
dressed at the mailing desk and corre- 
spondence from the different depart- 
ments is all put together in one enve- 
lope. This not only saves postage, but 
makes a good impression on the agent. 
I would be interested in knowing just 
how other companies, especially insur- 
ance companies, handle outgoing mail.— 
G. C. Warner, Central Mutual Casualty 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 

To the Editor: 

May we inquire if you have published 
an article on the subject of outgoing 
mail, similar to the one on incoming 
mail handling which appeared in the 
May issue of American’ Business?— 
Epwin L. Scuneier, office 
S. B. Penick and Company, New York, 
New York. 


manager, 


Mr. Warner AND Mr. ScuNeiper: We 
have not published an article on outgoing 
mail handling methods recently but we 
do plan an article on this subject to 
appear in a later issue of 1939. 


New Study Now Being Made 
Of Employee’s Manuals 


To the Editor: 

If you still have copies of the tear 
sheets, “Taking the Mystery Out of the 
New Job,” I will appreciate your send- 
ing me a copy.—H. E. Leeper, industrial 
engineer, Monongahela West Penn Serv- 
ice Company, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


To the Editor: 


We are interested in obtaining the ar- 
ticle, “Taking the Mystery Out of the 
New Job,” which you published in the 
March 1938 issue of American Business. 

-JoHN E. Muvewrer, Peaslee-Gaulbert 
Corporation, Louisville, Kentucky. 


GENTLEMEN: I am sorry, but our sup- 
ply of copies of “Taking the Mystery 
Out of the New Job,” has been com- 
pletely exhausted, and I cannot send you 
tear sheets. We are, however, making a 
new study of employee manuals and 
booklets, and the results of this survey 
will appear in an early issue of Ameni- 
CAN Business. 


More Pros and Cons About 
The Dvorak Keyboard 


To the Editor: 


In your May issue you ask if business 
will adopt the Dvorak keyboard. To that 
I will answer that it is far from likely. 

The first typewriter I used about fifty 
years ago had: a so-called scientific key- 
board and it was perhaps an improve- 
ment over the standard. That machine, 
although excellent, did not survive and 
neither did three or four other makes 
which later appeared with keyboards dif- 
ferent from the standard. 

It has been found about as easy to 
introduce a simplified keyboard as to in- 
troduce books printed in _ simplified 
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IN MARQUETTE BUILDING HELPS 
INCREASE EMPLOYEE EFFICIENCY 50% 











Today, the Marquette Building with light-condi- 
tioned offices ranks with the best buildings in 
Chicago in prestige, service, type of occupancy, and 
rental rates. 


ITH only a 46% occupancy 


This “Office of the Future’ is scientifically lighted 
with indirect, high level, glareless illumination of 
more than 20 footeandles. Every square foot of space 
is useful and attractive. 


in 1935 and faced with price-cutting 


competition from newer buildings, the Marquette Building in 


Chicago approached its problem by offering tenants improved working 


conditions and by increasing the usableness of their space. 


Investigation revealed that high level illumination helped employees work 


faster and easier. with fewer errors. Increases in employee efficiency exceed- 


ing 50% had been demonstrated. So the Marquette Building stepped up 


the quantity of illumination in its offices from an average of 4 footeandles 


to better than 20 footcandles. Total cost of the changeover including the 


fixtures amounted to 35 cents per square foot. 


Besides increasing the efficiency of office workers, this light-conditioning 


installation, according to Earle 
Shultz, building manager. was 
largely responsible for increas- 
ing the oceupaney from 46% 
in 1935 to 83.997, today. 

For further details of this prof- 
itable office lighting installa- 
tion, write to General Electric 
Company. Dept. 166-AB-F, 
Nela Park. Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL (3 ELECTRIC 











ARCHITECTURAL HARMONY —The furniture 
in the new Illinois State Archives Building at 
Springfield was designed by the same archi- 
tects who designed the building. Naturally, 
they specified wood desks and tables, because 
of wood’s wider adaptability and greater 
beauty. The furniture in the reference room 
(right) was built of solid Cuban mahogany, 
rubbed to a rich lustre. 


Menu Whe Know MATERIALS BEST 


CAN GUIDE YOU IN YOUR CHOICE OF DESKS 


ARE you thinking of refurnishing 
your private office? Take a tip from 
leading architects: 
“Choose wood desks!” 
Nowadays, architects not only 
plan new buildings. They also design 


many of the furnishings. Inside and 
out, they apply their skilled knowl- 


edge of materials. 

When architects are called upon 
to design desks for handsome offices, 
their first preference is wood because: 

(1) Wood ts naturally beautiful. It 
offers maximum possibilities of style, 
design and finish. 

(2) Wood is friendly. It is warm 
to the touch. 

(3) Wood is quiet. It 
sound. 

Look for these same three quali- 
ties when you choose the new furni- 


absorbs 


ture for your private office. They are 
essential to your working comfort! 

Maybe you’ve thought of furnish- 
ing your office in one of the tradi- 
tional period styles with the 
glowing patina of richly figured 
woods, the scent of good leather, the 
sheen of fine rugs. 

Or maybe you’ve thought of fur- 
nishing your office in the modern 


BLACK AND GOLD—The architects of the 
Illinois State Archives Building designed this 
wood desk for the lobby. Finished in ebony 
black, it is decorated in 22-carat gold leaf. 


manner ... sleek and “streamlined’ 

. with furniture designed for func- 
tional convenience. 

Whatever your taste may be, a 
competent wood desk dealer will 
help you translate your preferences 
into reality. 

Write to any of the manufacturers 
listed below for the name of a helpfu! 
wood desk dealer in your city. 





“BLOND” WALNUT—1T. match the moder: 
furnishings in the executive offices of a leadin 
Chicago hotel, the wood desk and table wer 
given a special “‘bleached”’ finish. 


— The WOOD DESK GUILD 





IMPERIAL Desk CoMPANY 


Hoosier Desk Company 


Jasper, Ind. 


Evansville, Ind. 


INDIANA Desk CoMPANY 


Jasper, Ind. 


Jasper Desk ComMPANY 
Jasper, Ind. 


Jasper Orrice FurNirurE COMPANY 


Jasper, Ind. 


EvansviLLe Desk CoMPANY 
Evansville, Ind. 
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spelling. Both have been attempted and 
failed. It is comparatively easy to theo- 
retically rearrange the keyboard, but as 
long as the number of keys remain the 
same and the same number of strokes is 
necessary it is a question if there is 
anything gained in the long run. 
Under proper instruction it does not 
take such a long time to master the type- 
writer and to use all the fingers equally 
well. It is not likely that the operator 
of any other keyboard would exceed the 
present speed record of about twelve 
keys or more a second. The slight ad- 
vantage that might be gained does not 
offset the confusion and inconvenience in- 
volved. It is simply another case of 
theory against practice.—Watrer Ras- 
MUSSEN, proprietor, Rasmussen Practical 
Business School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


To the Editor: 


I have been thinking about the matter 
of the Dvorak keyboard a great deal 
since reading your article. To change to 
this new keyboard would revolutionize 
the teaching of typewriting and would 
present quite a problem to the typists, 
themselves, as well as to the typewriter 
manufacturers. 

In the first place, it would mean that 
we would have to teach both the new and 
old system—have two sets of textbooks. 

In the next place, it would present 
quite a problem in the employment field, 
because lots of firms would have the old 
keyboard and would not want to have it 
changed, or buy new typewriters, in 
order to employ a Dvorak typist. Or, 
maybe they would have typewriters with 
the new keyboard, which would eliminate 
the employment of many experienced 
typists who had learned the old system. 

About the only thing I see to do is to 
introduce this new system into our high 
schools, or even grade schools, and as 
these Dvorak typists enter the business 
schools they will have to change some of 
their typing equipment to Dvorak key- 
boards, and we will have to trust to the 
employers to change to the new keyboard 
as the new typists and stenographers are 
sent out. 

The latter, of course, is where the big 
problem will come in, but I think it can 
be solved in the course of time, especially 
if enough increase in efficiency is shown. 
—Grorce A. Meapows, president, Mead- 
ows-Draughon College, Shreveport, La. 


= 
Take a Bow, “American 
Business” | 
To the Editor: 

In reading the May issue of AMERICAN 
Bustness I can’t decide which article 
is the best. There is so much meat in 
this issue that I must have a copy for 
my personal file. If you will be good 
enough to mail me a copy, I surely will 
appreciate it. 

Three of your articles, the new type- 
writing system, the mailing departments, 
and the new offices of S. C. Johnson and 
Son impressed me very much.—Leonarp 
F. WakeniGHT, manager, Mailing Divi- 
sion, Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 
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“and we chose NEKOO05A BOND!" 


When executives take time 

out to study and compare the 
qualities and values of business papers—something it pays 
to do in every business—NEKOOSA BOND is a certain 
winner. It has everything you want in your letterhead paper. 
Plentiful strength. Attractive appearance. A surface that is 
ideal for typing and pen and ink, and erases without smudg- 
ing. A range of colors that fits into any identification sys- 
tem. And, most important, NEKOOSA BOND is not an 


expensive paper. 


If you are not now using NEKOOSA BOND for your letter- 
heads and forms, we suggest that you do what hundreds of 
leading firms have done— compare this modern business 
paper with any other in its price class. Test it in every way. 


Ask the opinion of your typists, your printer. The general 
preference will be for NEKOOSA BOND. 


BOOK OF BOND PAPER IDEAS, a collection of samples of the 
newest ideas in modern layout and typography. 50c to students. 


To executives requesting it on business letterhead, A SOURCE 
. Zee 


Send for your copy today. 


PRE-TESTED 
BOND 





NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 


PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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I OL BUSINESS 


HE best yardstick with which 
to measure the future 
trend of business is cur- 
rent sales. Unfortunately 
there is no dependable in- 
dex of manufacturers’ 
sales. However, I have just 
returned from an extended 
trip East, and the ma- 
jority of sales managers 
with whom I talked report 
sales running considerably 
ahead of shipments. Cot- 
ton textile mills, for ex- 
ample, are booking twice 


“ut 
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as much new business as 
they are shipping. I also 
found business men well pleased with the improved 
profit position of their companies. This is supported 
by a recently published tabulation of the National 
City Bank of New York, showing net first quarter 
earnings of 305 leading corporations to be about 
$206,000,000 as compared with $94,000,000 for the 
same period in 1938. This is only 15 per cent under 
the final quarter of 1937 which business men gen- 
erally regarded as entirely satisfactory. While the 
curve of business activity has-been declining, the level 
still holds above 1938, and now that the war scare 
is abating, sentiment as well as forward buying 
should improve. Some observers feel that the retarded 
spring rise may mean the so-called summer slump 
will be shorter lived than usual this year, and that 
a decided improvement will come early in August. 


Do World’s Fairs Pay? 


In a New York hotel I ran into a chap who used 
to be in the advertising department of a large na- 
tional advertiser while I was with the same outfit 
some years ago. He was in charge of this company’s 
exhibit at the Fair, and was all adither. He had 
just seen the completed exhibit of his competitor, and 
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it was so far ahead of his that he had wired his 
boss for an extra $15,000 to go them one better. Hi 
showed me the wire he had just received from th 
“old man.” “All right to spend $15,000 mor 
on exhibit but it must come out of general advertis 
ing appropriation.” This made me wonder how many 
of the millions spent at both the New York and th: 
San Francisco Fairs went to keep up with the Joneses, 
rather than to do a needed sales promotional job 
After having seen both World’s Fairs, I wonder just 
what some of these exhibitors expect to get back for 
the money they have spent. They bought space on 
the assurance of tremendous crowds. So far thes 
crowds have not materialized. They may come later. 
It seems to me that world’s fairs have lost their ap- 
peal for most Americans. We have had too many 
They have become an old story. And from an adver 
tiser’s standpoint they have become increasingly) 
costly. Some of the companies which went into th: 
New York Fair spent twice as much as they originall 
intended. As we have seen, a large part of that extra 
cost will have to be made up by curtailing regula: 
press advertising. Who can say whether the loss ot 
business resulting from doing an inadequate adver 
tising job in the press will be offset by increased sales 
resulting from the money spent in New York and 
San Francisco? 


Basic English 

A subscriber who wants to open up some sales 
agencies in South America asks if he can correspond 
with business men there in English, or if he must hav: 
his letters translated into Spanish or Portugues 
Based on my personal experiences traveling in thos 
countries, I should say that most buyers read and 
understand English, if it is simple. What too many 
correspondents overlook is that English is really tw: 
languages. Basic English, as Charles Davis points 
out in his article, “Debabelize the World Throug! 
Basic English,” resembles French in precision and 
orderliness and consists of a vocabulary of abou! 
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eight hundred and fifty simple words. The other 
English is highly idiomatic, subtle, and bewildering 
to a foreigner. The Chicago Tribune illustrated this 
by the word “take” which is in the Basic list. Its 
Basic meaning is to gain possession. As a transitive 
verb it has twenty-five other more or less related 
meanings and as an intransitive verb ten more. When 
you write, “They took up the street,” the foreigner 
thinks you mean they tore up the pavement, when you 
really mean the crowd was so large that it filled the 
street. You take down a smart alec or take im re- 
pairing. A stenographer can take a letter. A me- 
chanic can take down an engine. None of these mean- 
ings refers to gaining possession of the thing. English 
is at once the simplest and most difficult of languages. 
In conducting correspondence with overseas buyers, 
our trouble comes not in their understanding English, 
but in their being able to understand the kind of 
English we write. 


Selling As a Career 


Unless something is done to revive the lagging 
interest of young men in selling, business faces the 
prospect of a dwindling supply of capable men for 
sales positions. Checks made recently in a number of 
universities show that the percentage of students 
who contemplate going into sales work is surpris- 
ingly small. There seems to be a growing belief that 
selling is anti-social, and some teachers are even 
urging students when they graduate to get into some 
useful field, and “not be just salesmen.” In several 
cities, notably Rochester, New York, sales managers 
have gotten together to do something about this 
situation. And the presentation of the Rochester 
Sales Managers Club showing the scope of its “Sell- 
ing As a Career” program was one of the high spots 
at the convention of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives held in Philadelphia on June 5. These 
Rochester sales managers not only furnish speakers 
to local colleges to explain the social service which 
salesmen render, but hold well attended meetings 
where students hear industrial leaders discuss the 
great opportunity that selling offers to qualified 
young men and women. The success which Rochester 
is having in this work suggests that other sales man- 
ager groups might undertake similar activities. It 
would be a very definite service to the young men, as 
well as to business. 


Women in Sales Work 


Speaking of selling as a career, a Chicago sales 


manager, who has been going around to local colleges 
and addressing student groups on this subject, asked 
me the other day: “What fields in your opinion offer 
the best sales opportunity for women?” He said 
this question was repeatedly put to him and that 
he was at a loss how to answer it. As a matter of 
fact, there is no reason why a woman should not be 
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a success in any sales field. One of the most capable 
sales managers in the steel specialty field is a woman. 
Perhaps because she is a woman, and at some disad- 
vantage in such a technical field, has sharpened her 
capacity for sales planning. In the field of home sell- 
ing, women are rapidly coming to the front and are 
making men look to their laurels. Some of the biggest 
real estate deals in Chicago north shore property 
have been closed by a woman realtor. Women have 
long set the pace for men when it comes to selling 
educational books. Some of the highest paid workers 
in the sales field are clever women who sell children’s 
encyclopedias to mothers. There are outstanding 
cases of women who have been successful selling in- 
surance. The travel field also offers an attractive 
sales field for women, Steamship companies are em- 
ploying more and more women to organize and sell 
“cruises” and “tours.” And then, of course, there are 
those fields such as foundation garments, hosiery, 
and similar products which call for a woman’s knowl- 
edge of women, and in which women have long led 
the men. As salesmanship develops along service 
lines, the opportunities it offers to intelligent, ca- 
pable women are unlimited. In fact, I even know a 
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whiskey “salesman” who is a woman. 


Salaried Directors 


The proposal of the Middle West Corporation to 
pay directors a salary of $3,000 a year is interest- 
ing. At least it will tend to attract better men. But 
it still leaves unsolved the principal problem—‘yes 
men.” It is not that directors are not interested, but 
they are not sufficiently experienced in the problems 
of management to do more than come to meetings 
and vote with the majority. Whether these men are 
paid $3,000 a year or $20 a meeting makes little 
difference. What is needed is a check on the manage- 
ment at the time important policies are formulated. 
It would seem there should be three estates in modern 
corporate governments: First, the executives of the 
business responsible for its management ; second, the 
ownership as represented by important stockholders 
whose holdings are sufficient to assure interest with- 
out salary; and third, trained management engineers, 
each a specialist in his own field. These men would 
bring to the conference table an invaluable outside 
point of view, tempered by broad experience. What 
fee they were paid would depend upon what they 
could contribute to the welfare of the business. They 
might be nominated by the management, but should 
be elected by the stockholders so that they would 
feel free to appeal directly to the stockholders if 
necessary. Under this set-up the investors would be 
represented on the board, not alone by other stock- 
holders, but by men qualified to pass on important 
policies and to assist the management in furthering 
the corporation’s interests before, rather than after, 
a policy failed.—J.C. A. 
















This booklet is helping 
office executives meet 


THE HOURS PROBLEM 


Executives concerned with conservir‘z 












clerical hours are using this booklet ‘o 






assist them in correcting situations such 
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as these: 
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BOTTLENECKS 
SAVE TIME If any department or individual is obliged to be 
2 inactive when work “clogs” at some other po 
Im an the cause of the bottleneck should be discovered. 






A slight change in equipment or routine may 
He sure a more even flow of work. 
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PEAK PERIODS 


If sales, purchases, costs, and other figures are 
merely recorded from day to day, peaks arise when 
employees must rehandle the figures to write cus- 








tomers’ statements, take a trial balance, analyze 
accounts, or complete statistical reports. Newer 
methods make it possible to iron out peaks by 
eliminating costly rehandling of figures. 













UNNECESSARY DUPLICATIONS 
Duplication of media or records in a separate oper- 
ation takes time and creates the possibility of 
errors. If unproductive intermediate steps are re- 


. tos | , quired to fit the work to present machines or sys- 
Suggestions for locating tem, investigate “direct-to-final-results” methods. 


and eliminating the use- 

















NEEDLESS OPERATIONS 


Studying the work at each desk may reveal how a 
handicap office employees few simple short-cuts would save thousands of 
needless operations on your figuring, accounting, 
form-writing, and statistical work. 


less, costly operations that 




























SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET! The local Burroughs man will be glad to help you 
3 make a desk-to-desk survey. It will enable you to 
For the executive concerned with the determine whether any of your employees are 






handicapped by operations that might be shortened 
or eliminated. Call him today, or write direct. 





problem of conserving clerical hours, this 
new booklet contains many specific sug- 
gestions for readjusting office routine. BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6026 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 












Write today, on your own letterhead, for 
your free copy. - 


Burroughs 
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What I Would Do If I Were 
Running a Small Business 





The president of Procter and Gamble thinks that the 
small business has certain advantages, and points out 
that P & G was small for many years but grew large 
because of certain fundamental policies which were 
established at the start by the founders of the company 





As told to Fred Barton 
BY R. R. DEUPREE 


President, the Procter and Gamble Company 


UT I never ran a small busi- 

ness!” protested President R.R. 
Deupree of Procter and Gamble 
pleasantly, when told that the 
editor of American’ Bustness 
wanted an interview that would 
stimulate and challenge the thou- 
sands of average-size business men 
readers. 

“My only business experience, 
outside this company, was when I 
was 21 years old,” he continued. 
He laughed at the memory. “It 
was not a success.” 

I asked for the details. 

“Three of us set up a small 
printing company. Perhaps we 
chose the wrong kind of business. 
Perhaps we selected the wrong 
time. Perhaps other conditions 
were to blame; it doesn’t matter 
now. I put up the money, saved 
from my job with Procter and 
Gamble, where I had been working 
about a year. The little printing 
concern went broke quickl y—in six 
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months, thank goodness. I’m not 
sure the lesson I learned from that 
experience wasn’t a helpful one.” 

I suggested that anything a lad 
that young did in a business way 
was a credit to him, and to have 
that age with 


saved money at 


which to experiment and learn 
some business truths at first hand 
was something Mr. Deupree could 
be proud of. So wouldn’t he talk 
about the subject the editor had 
mentioned? After all, his company, 
in order to market its food prod- 
ucts and its soaps, has to help 
thousands of small grocers make 
more of a success of their busi- 
nesses. In his business trips, too, 
he must have made observations 
about how good and bad businesses 
are run. 

“Well,” he assented doubtfully, 
“don’t make it preachy. If there’s 
any one thing you learn as you 
grow older, it is the number of 
things you don’t know. 


Mr. Deupree was a partner in a small 
business which failed before he went to 
work for Procter and Gamble Company 


“When you mention running a 
small business,” he continued, “I 
don’t think of a grocer as much as 
I do of the small manufacturer— 
one who buys materials, processes 
them, markets them, and does a 
complete overall job from raw 
material to finished product. 

“Some small business men make 
successes—plenty of them. Theirs 
is real satisfaction. It seems to 
me there is an opportunity for the 
right kind of men to make good in 
almost every line of business, pro- 
vided they are the right kind of 
men. But running a small business 
calls for some definite rules. If you 


live within those rules, you pros- 
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Typical of the thoroughness of P & G is the display just above in a window of the 
former Kirk plant in an industrial district of Chicago. Many a smaller company 
would consider it too much trouble to install this display in a factory window 





1938 1937 1936 


Annual Gross Sales |$221,143,925 

Annual Net Sales 209,302,120 

Gross Profit 64,488,851 

Balance 17,439,194 

Balance After Cash 
Dividends 

Profit Margin 


$229,975,444 |$179,748,057 |$156,800,055 |$1 
218,874,362 | 170,361,164 | 148,152,504 
75,078,371 | 53,985,130 | 52,684,273 
26,803,340 | 16,138,368 | 15,120,324 | 


4,042,054 | 
13.35% 


3,340,286 
16.93% 


7,591,661 
16.36% | 


3,761,825 | 
10.71% 
CAPITAL OUTSTANDING 
Funded debt 
Preferred stock: 
8% cumulative, $100 par ; 
5% Series, cumulative, $100 par 
Common stock, no par . 
*Excludes 2,052 shares 5% preferred and 84,913 common shares held in treasury. 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 
1938—%8, 114,949 1937— $6,872,933 
Magazines $1,920,311 Farm papers 
Radio hf 6,170,862 Spot 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (Dec. 1937) 


Total expenditure 





FIGURE PICTURE OF PROCTER AND GAMBLE 


1935 


108,462,761 


22,500 shares 
169,517 shares* 
6,325,087 shares* 


1934 
16,593,143 


45,157,954 
14,366,816 


3,857,190 
17.71% 


None 


$ 23,776 
822,130 
11,500 








per. If not, you are bound to fail. 

“The small business con- 
trols all details of his business. He 
does the hiring, the buying, the 
pricing, the advertising, and most 
of the selling. He expands the busi- 
ness only so far as his personal 


man 


supervision can watch it. He keeps 
an eye on the books, and on all the 
important little details that make 
for success. He plugs up all the 
little holes that might spell loss 
and failure. And as long as he does 
keep everything under his personal 
control, and as long as he is inter- 
ested and alert, things are reason- 
ably safe. 

“But too often something hap- 
pens. I understand that 90 to 
95 per cent of small business men 
fail within five years. There is a 
terrific turnover there. Obviously 
something is wrong. 

“So when you speak of running 
a small business, I rehearse the 
dangers and the risks that a small 
business faces: Dangers a man 
would have to avoid if he were 
going to keep his business running 
year after year.” 

He paused a moment ; then went 
on. 

“Some small business men make 
the mistake, I think, of trying to 
be big. Perhaps they have too 
much optimism, or too much ego, 
or something. We need that op- 
timism, of course; but with it we 
need also a realization that the sun 
doesn’t always shine. 

‘All businesses grow when there 
is sunshine. The incautious busi 
ness man expands his activities, as a 
whaling schooner puts out its little 
boats. Then the storm comes, and 
suddenly his boat is upset and he 
cries for help. The other business 
men around him have been prepar 
ing for the storm, as best they 
could, but they have their hands 
full and are too busy to look out 
for him. The man and his small 
business go under. 

“When a man sticks his neck 
out, things happen to him. A busi- 
ness man has to realize that storms 
come every few years. Anybody 
can operate a business in sunshine, 
but the test comes when it storms. 
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Plant entrance, Ivorydale, Cincinnati, now just one of many P & G factories where all employees share in the profits 


“The credit risk too is serious. 
The man who borrows money for 
anything other than inventory ex- 
tension must be careful. Borrow- 
ing money to build an additional 
room on the store or the factory, 
or to buy new machinery, etc., 
must be done only when there is a 
very real chance of paying it back. 

“Since 1929, for ten years,” he 
said by way of illustration, “our 
company has built an average of 
one new plant a year in the United 
States and abroad. But we built 
always out of earnings! We never 
borrowed a cent for expansion. 
Mr. Procter set that up as an 
original policy of the company. 

“People don’t realize that this 
company started small—as one 
man peddling soap, in fact. After 
it had been in business for fifty 
years it still was a small company, 
but still solid and substantial. We 


still are small, as compared to a 
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large firm like General Motors.” 

The telephone interrupted us. 
The conversation was precise, al- 
most staccato. Then back to the 
discussion of a small business 
man’s problems. 

“Some men, too, don’t keep their 
books right,” Mr. Deupree went 
on. “They don’t understand obso- 
lescence and depreciation, so their 
costs aren’t premised on the right 
figures to start with. When their 
small business needs an important 
new piece of machinery in place of 
something that has worn out, they 
don’t have the money to pay for 
that machinery. In a big company, 
of course, depreciation is a huge 
figure every year. 

“Any business man has to re- 
member always that there is a 
narrow line between loss and profit. 
Get below that line and you lose 
money and fail. Get too high above 


it and your prices may be out of 


line with competition, but you have 
to keep above that line to stay in 
business. Always there is a very 
small zone you can work in. 

“Profits are made out of process- 
ing—out of taking something and 
working with it and selling it at a 
profit. That’s one important thing 
to learn. Few people are smart 
enough to make money speculat- 
ing. Where one succeeds, twenty- 
five will stumble over something 
and fall. The hands of the clock 
go around, and where you made 
money on one side by speculating 
you'll lose it on the other. 

“You know,” Mr. Deupree burst 
out, with a smile that indicated he 
didn’t intend to be as gloomy as 
the words might sound, “lots of 
people who are in business for 
themselves really should be work- 
ing for someone else. That prob- 
ably is what is wrong with a num- 
(Continued on page 46) 


ber of our 
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SK a piano manufacturer wheth- 

er or not his business has 
suffered from the depression and 
he will gaze intently into your eyes 
and ask, with a mingled look of 
patience and sadness, “Which de- 
pression?” Then with still greater 
patience he will explain that de- 
pressions are normal in the piano 
business. He will go on to say that 
the depression which began in 1929 
and flattened the sales curves of 
so many business enterprises actu- 
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For Wurlitzer, a different model is not enough. A decorator was engaged to design backgrounds for publicity photographs 


Wurlitzer’s 167 Per Cent Sales Increase 





The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company breaks a few prece- 
dents in piano manufacturing, then startles the trade 
with bold sales and promotion methods, and now 
has to build a bigger factory to handle the orders 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


ally came at a time when the piano 
business was almost developing an 
immunity to the slings and arrows 
of depression. For at that time, 
when many an American business 
man had his first tilt with a real 
depression, the piano industry had 
already suffered from three major 
catastrophes. 

The first was prohibition, which 
wiped out a tremendous market for 
the piano industry. Thousands of 
cafes owned and constantly used 
pianos; the majority of places 
which served both food and liquor 


offered music to entertain patrons, 
and still other thousands of places 
maintained pianos for the use and 
pleasure of patrons. 

Following shortly on the heels of 
prohibition came the radio, bring- 
ing music from the air lanes to 
thousands of homes, restaurants, 
and resorts which had previously 
looked to the piano for music. An- 
other big share of the piano mar- 
ket was dealt a heavy blow. 

As if this were not enough, the 
motion picture industry wired it- 
self for sound along about 1927 
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and *28 and motion picture houses 
by the thousand fired orchestras 
and piano players. 

In all three of these markets 
pianos were once used constantly 
and worn out. Because a piano is 
so well built, it lasts a lifetime in a 
home and is frequently passed on 
to the second generation. Thus, in 
losing its markets as a result of 
prohibition, the radio, and sound 
pictures, the industry lost almost 
all of its chances of replacement 
selling. Compared to an industry, 
such as the automobile, where there 
is virtually 100 per cent replace- 
ment every six years, there is al- 
most no replacement market in the 
piano industry. What this meant 
to the piano business may be seen 
from a glance at piano statistics. 
At the height of the industry’s 
prosperity which came during the 
early years of this century there 
were approximately three hundred 
manufacturers of pianos, and sales 
were running about 300,000 pianos 
a year. When the player piano 
came into vogue the industry be- 
gan slipping into a vulnerable posi- 
tion, for the mechanical piano re- 
quired no skill or musical educa- 
tion or training. 

Sales began falling off in 1925 


and fell annually until an all time 
low of about 27,000 pianos were 
sold in 1932. There was a slight 
recovery in 1933 and °34, and in 
1935 the introduction of the flat 
top or vertical piano brought a 
measure of prosperity to the few 
remaining piano makers. Today 
there are about thirty piano fac- 
tories left in business, in place of 
the three hundred which once ex- 
isted. In 1937 sales were 110,000 
units and, while in company with 
most other industries, the. piano 
business felt a slump in sales in 
1938 the drop was not so severe as 
it was in other lines, sales having 
held up to approximately 85,000 
pianos last year. 

One of the first manufacturers 
to develop a new style flat top or 
vertical piano was the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Company of DeKalb, 
Illinois. This fine old musical in- 
strument manufacturing company, 
which was established in Cincinnati 
before the Civil War and has roots 
in the musical merchandise indus- 
try extending back for nine gen- 
erations in Europe, was quick to 
see possibilities in the new type 
piano, and cashed in on the trend 
immediately, but it was not until 
January of this year that the com- 


pany literally made piano history 
by offering a new piano which em- 
bodied twenty-seven new or im- 
proved features, and which virtu- 
ally revolutionized both the mak- 
ing and selling of pianos. 

Ever since there has been a 
piano industry, the piano has been 
a symbol of masterful woodwork- 
ing, and painstaking care in finish- 
ing. A piano case represented the 
ultimate in woodworking and fin- 
ishing. This insistence on a beau- 
tifully finished piano added many 
dollars to the cost, but nothing to 
its quality as a musical instrument. 
The endless sanding, filling, more 
sanding, staining, then more sand- 
and still 
more rubbing, and at last the final 


ing, then lacquering, 
oiling meant many hours of ex- 
pensive hand labor to pile up 
manufacturing costs. 

Then when a piano was finally 
ready for delivery there was the 
ever present hazard of “checking” 
due to the fact that wood and 
varnish or lacquer often refuse to 
expand or contract at the same 
rate, resulting in a maze of tiny 
eracks or “checks” in the finish. 

After years of flirting with the 
problem Wurlitzer licked it late in 
1938. In place (Continued on page 44) 


So large it could not possibly be overlooked, and so rich it made a vivid impression, the presentation brought many orders 
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E. J. Noble—A Real Business Man 
In the Commerce Department 


“If laws need changing we will try to 
have them changed,”’ says Mr. Noble 
in discussing his new Commerce job 


HE psychological attitude of 

business men is very important 
to recovery. It’s largely a matter 
of spirit and faith. If everyone be- 
lieved recovery was ahead a great 
part of the battle would be won.” 

Edward J. Noble, the New 
Deal’s highly successful New Hope 
in the United States Department 
of Commerce, was speaking. He 
was in his spacious, walnut-pan- 
eled, green-carpeted Washington 
office, and General Robert E. 
Wood, of the board, 


Sears, Roebuck and Company, sat 


chairman 
in a far corner studying a stack of 
typewritten pages. I had called 


to learn whether this new official 
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Here E. J. Noble, who founded the prosperous Life Sav- 
ers candy business and who was recently induced to 
come into the Department of Commerce, tells what he 
hopes to do for business and talks frankly about busi- 
ness, government, and recovery in the United States 





BY DONALD MacGREGOR 


whose rise in the business world 
has been little short of miraculous 
had any message to deliver through 
AMERICAN Business to_ business 
men, and had been allowed to in- 
terrupt their conference. 

“I’m now learning the ropes in 
the Department of Commerce,” he 
explained, “but I’m hopeful that 
before long we'll be able to do 
something constructive for busi- 
ness. But no one single thing will 
help business. Help will come 
through a series of steps that we 
hope to be able to take. If laws 
need changing, we will try to have 
them changed. If certain policies 
do not work, we will try to correct 
them. We are trying to do a job 
in a very practical way. I hope to 
have the help of such men as 
General Wood, here, and also the 
small business man. I wish you 
would make it clear that all busi- 
ness men are welcome to come here 
at any time and tell their story 
and that, if we can do anything 
to help them, we will. 

“Volume is what counts in busi- 
ness. Automats make millions while 
the more expensive eating places 
go broke. If we have enough vol- 
ume of business we can then lower 
taxes. After you get over the hump 
into mass production, there’s the 
profit. This I found out in my Life 
Savers business.” 


At the time he entered the Lif: 
Savers business, Mr. Noble was om 
of the late Barron Collier’s ener 
getic young men selling advertis 
ing cards in street cars. He was in 
Cleveland, Ohio, one day calling on 
a candy manufacturer who listened 
courteously to his story of the op 
portunities the cards offered and 
who reached, then, not for a pen 
to sign the proffered contract, bui 
for a sample of the new cand) 
mint he was attempting to market 
to bridge over the customary 
summer slump in the sale of choco 
lates and heavier candies. 

Mr. Noble became enthusiastic 
over the sample and immediately 
outlined an advertising campaign 
for its sale, announcing that ther: 
was no reason why everybody in 
the country, young and old, should 
not be buying and eating thes: 
mints. He worked rapidly with 
pencil and paper, multiplying and 
remultiplying the possible profits. 

“If you feel that way,” th 
manufacturer said, “why don’t 
you do it yourself? I'll sell you th: 
formula, the trade name, and th 
stock that’s on hand, all for 
$5,000.” 

Mr. Noble hurried back to New 
York and explained the opportu 
nity to his friend J. Roy Allen. 
another advertising man, and to 
gether they scraped up $3,800, © 
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which $1,500 they borrowed. Fi- 
nally they bought the manufac- 
turer out for $2,900, leaving $900 
for working capital. 

The business, relocated in New 
York City and eventually in Port 
Chester, had some tough going at 
first but eventually it was to yield 
for its owners $1,000,000 profit 
year in and year out. The New 
Deal’s current hope is that Mr. 
Noble will do for American busi- 
ness as a whole what he did for 
himself. 

Furthermore, it believes that 
Mr. Noble’s presence as Under- 
Secretary of Commerce will be re- 
assuring to those in the business 
world who have been skeptical of 
the qualifications of Harry Hop- 
kins for the job of Secretary of 
Commerce. It expects that Mr. 
Noble will be able to gather around 
him business men of the type of 
General Wood. 

He is just short of 57 years old. 
He has never allowed his tall, 
athletic frame to get heavy. His 
dark brown hair is tinged slightly 
with gray and his face is tanned 
from spending much time out of 
doors in Florida and at his home 
on the Thousand Islands. He is 
soft-spoken, smiles when he talks, 
and he is extremely well-tailored. 

His feelings about the impor- 
tance of mass production in busi- 
ness have been with him all of his 
life, due, no doubt, to the char- 
acter of that topmost section of 
upstate New York in which he was 
born. In the early days the area 
was a center for furs, but the fur 
animals at last disappeared. After 
that it provided vast stores of 
lumber, but eventually the lumber 
was cut. Then the people living 
there, most of them descendants 
of New England settlers, had a 
rather hard row to hoe. 

Mr. Noble came into the world 
in the town of Gouverneur on a 
warm day in August when his 
father’s fuel business was particu- 
larly bad. A little later, while work- 
ing for his father, he learned the 
simple truth that a man buying 
firewood and wanting the most for 
his money will do well to observe 
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Top: Noble’s Thousand Islands estate is a summer home, but he makes it earn 
its keep by charging admission to visitors. Center and lower pictures: Two of 
the unique trucks which have played a big part in popularizing Life Savers 
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how the pieces are stacked, since 
the greater the air space between 
them, the smaller the number to be 
found in the cord. Undoubtedly, he 
remembered this on entering the 
Life Savers business, for the hole in 
that very popular confection is its 
distinguishing feature. In a com- 
munity where money was hard to 
get, and where competition conse- 
quently was brisk, it was only by 
volume of business that the fuel 
yard, and also the Noble family, 
survived. 

A few years after that, on enter- 
ing Yale, he applied the principle 
of mass selling again. This time it 
was meals. Forced to find some way 
of getting along, and discovering a 
boarding house that had six cus- 
downstairs, — he 


tomers eating 


hunted up the owner and_ sub- 
mitted an idea. 

“You could serve at least eight- 
een men here if some ate upstairs, 
couldn’t you?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” the owner admitted. 

“Then Tl get them for you if 
you pay me 10 per cent of what 
they pay you and if you give me 
my board without any charge.” 

“All right,” the owner agreed. 

During vacations he became a 
book agent and his record will 
show that he has had his foot in 
doors of dwellings all the way 
across the American continent. On 
one of these trips, in 1906, he went 
to California, arriving in San 
Francisco on the day of the dis- 
asterous earthquake and fire. His 
hotel room was ten stories up and 
he dragged his trunk all the way 
down the stairs, but presently lost 
it through the sudden development 
of an impulse which accounts, 
probably as much as his success in 
the Life Savers business, for his 
presence in the Department of 
Commerce. 

In the excitement, on the street 
with his trunk, he decided to go to 
the relief of some of those who 
were suffering. And then, when the 
job was over, he returned for the 
trunk but found that somebody 
had carted it off. 

This desire to participate in re- 
lief work brought about his ac- 
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quaintance with Mr. Hopkins at 
the time the present Secretary of 
Commerce was doing that job in 
New York, back when the depres- 
sion began and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was the governor of that state. 
One of his notable enterprises in 
this general line is the Edward J. 
Noble Foundation, which he estab- 
lished to help young men_ get 
through St. Lawrence University, 
at Canton, New York, an institu- 
tion of learning which he serves as 
a member of the board of trustees. 
His warm friendship for Mr. Hop- 
kins, and later Mr. Roosevelt, 
made him one of the early New 
Dealers in Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, where his winter home is lo- 
cated, and which always has been 
a hotbed of opposition. 

His tenacity and willingness to 
work showed itself in the early 
trials of the Life Savers business, 
for the confection that is so popu- 
lar now did not catch on for a con- 
siderable time and the promoters 
were handicapped for want of ade- 
quate capital. The Cleveland 
manufacturer, Clarence A. Crane, 
whose products were the Crane and 
Mary Garden brands of choco- 
lates, had his Life Savers made by 
a pill manufacturer who had the 
necessary machinery. For a time 
the new proprietors did the same 
thing, doing their packing in a 
loft in New York. They had credit 
troubles, package troubles, mar- 
keting troubles galore. Mr. Noble 
kept his job with the Collier or- 
ganization for a considerable time 
so there would be money to meet 
the payroll. Often the girls had to 
work late on Saturday afternoons 
to enable him to get his weekly 
check cashed. 

It was late in 1913 that the or- 
ganization got under way and the 
outbreak of the war the following 
year had much to do with enabling 
it to get on its feet. Most of the 
mint candies sold in the United 
States in those days were imported 
from Germany and Austria and 
the war, of course, cut these off. 
The first real success with the Life 
Savers was in the saloon, where the 
confection took its place along 


with the cloves. Later, with im- 
proved packaging, developed en- 
tirely by Mr. Noble, the selling 
field was broadened to include drug 
stores, restaurants, and all kinds 
of small shops. Retailing for a 
nickel, the item costs something 
less than a cent to produce. Ex 
amination of the corporation’s 
statement of earnings reveals that 
the profits on an annual volunx 
of business of about $4,000,000 
will run to $1,000,000, sometimes 
a little more, sometimes a little less. 

The retirement of Mr. Allen, in 
1925, after the sale of 20 per cent 
of the stock for $3,300,000, left 
Mr. Noble in control of the enter 
prise and, four years later, in 
1929, during the period of wide 
spread consolidations, it was taken 
in by Drug, Inc., for $22,000,000, 
of which $5,000,000 was paid in 
‘ash and $17,000,000 in the stock 
of other concerns. Later, under « 
reorganization plan, following th« 
Noble 


control and is chairman of thi 


depression, Mr. regained 
board, the corporation selling not 
only Life Savers products but Pin 
Brothers Glycerine Tablets and, in 
Beech-Nut line ot 
gum, candy, and fruit drops, with 
Port Chester, Phila 
delphia, and Hamilton, Ontario 


Canada, the 
plants at 


But soon afterward he began tak 
ing it easy, and to spend his tin 
outdoors, until the call came to 
join the New Deal. 

To while away his time he pw 
chased the Thousand Islands 
Country Club, a part of the great 
estate built up by George C. Boldt. 
of Waldorf-Astoria 
bought Heart Island Castle and 


fame. He 


threw it open to the public, with a 
charge of 35 cents admission, and 
now between fifty and sixty thou 
sand go through it each year, 
which is a neat way of paying tli 
taxes. He became interested in air 
craft and invested heavily in thi 
stocks of manufacturing and oper 
ating companies as well as in two 
autogyros and a conventional ship 
flying down from his summer plac: 
to the factory in a little more than 
an hour whenever business requires 
The aircraft 


, 


(Continued on page 42 
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DARTNELL SALARY 
SURVEY—PART VI 


HE recent slump in business has 

turned the spotlight on expenses 
which might be hard to adjust in 
case of a prolonged business upset. 
Foremost among these is fixed sell- 
ing expense. That includes such 
items as sales salaries, drawing ac- 
counts, branch office overhead, and 
other items which were budgeted at 
the beginning of the year on the 
basis of a substantially higher 
sales level. These items bother the 
controller. He is fearful that if 
this anticipated high sales level 
does not hold, the rate of expendi- 
ture may get out of line with sales 
production. “What can be done 
now,” he asks, “to prevent that 
from happening?” 

In order to assist managers in 
working toward a more satisfac- 
tory plan for compensating sales- 
men, AMERICAN’ Buvustness has 
checked with a number of sales 
managers in varied lines of busi- 
ness. Some forty sales executives 
were interviewed. Of that number 
about half reported that they paid 
salesmen a small base salary, with 
a bonus on increased sales produc- 
tion over a predetermined volume. 
The bonus varied according to the 
nature of the product being sold. 
Sometimes it was a flat percentage, 
but more often the percentage in- 
creased as the volume increased. In 
one case the bonus differed accord- 
ing to the profit-margin in a sales- 
man’s production—that is to say 
certain items carried a _ larger 
bonus than others. Another com- 
pany paid a bonus on new ac- 
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counts which the salesman opened. 
But always the idea was the same 
—to assure a man of a steady in- 
come adequate to cover his living 
expenses, and then make it possi- 
ble for him to write his own pay 
check over and above that “par.” 

Naturally the philosophy or 
thinking which governed the bonus 
arrangement differed widely. But 
the general principle most com- 
monly followed was a_ three-way 
split of the profits—one-third for 
the salesman, one-third for sales 
overhead and advertising and one- 
third for general overhead and 
profit. There is one theory that 
the cost of operating a salesman, 
plus his supervision and _ sales 
helps, is usually about equal to 
his direct compensation up to the 
break-even point. After the break- 
even point on his production is 
reached, the division of compensa- 
tion can be correspondingly in- 


creased. Furthermore, the prevail- 





ing practice goes further than the 


mere compensation of salesmen. It 
serves management with a means 
for directing a salesman’s efforts 
along desirable lines. 

A company which has done an 
especially good job in setting up a 
scientific compensation plan for 
compensating its salesmen under 
all conditions of operation is the 
Ralston Purina Company of St. 
Louis. The basis of this plan is 
as follows: 

A method for working out sales 
compensation. (‘Territories prop- 
erly allocated.) 

1. Establish a base salary and 
expense adequate to take care of 
reasonable living expenses. (It is a 
protection against lean periods if 
this base approximately covers the 
expense and a normal profit on the 
minimum volume to be expected.) 

2. Set the bonus quota by de- 
termining the break-even point or 


volume level at which sales income 
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SCIENTIFIC SALES COMPENSATION 


JOHN S. JONES 


Director of Sales Research, Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


O COMPENSATION plan can be used as a sub- 

stitute for management. No compensation plan can 
furnish the complete variety and needed quantity of 
stimulation and the well-planned guidance and direction 
of sales activity necessary for profitable selling. 

Changes taking place in compensation plans are due 
to pressure of conflicts between management’s incentive 
needs, the desire for assured income for the security and 
permanence of the sales force, and the need for low 
fixed expense for profit protection when business vol- 
ume declines with the economic cycle. 

Operation of tailored-to-the-individual-business com- 
pensation plans in studied and effective coordination 
with research, planning, selective selling, and _ sales 
guidance in profitable marketing synthesis is what pro- 
duces the real profits. 

Sales compensation is no panacea for back-to-the-wall 
sales management, but in the hands of trained and intel- 
ligent management, it is a keen-edged cutting tool for 
clearing the way to the sales objective and securing a 
marketing productiveness compatible with the current 
sales opportunity. 








SALES BONUS PLAN 


ber of increases in bonus and the 
amount of volume for each increase 
will also be considered in determin 
ing the initial rate. 

For an example, let us_ tak 
Mr. A whose initial salary and ex 
pense have been set at $320 pe: 
month. Mr. A’s company realize: 
$3.20 on sales income per volum: 
unit and has assigned him a terri 
tory on which it can expect 
minimum of 100 volume unit sales 
This is the break-even point. O) 
the first 100 units sold above th 
quota, the sales income is als 
$320 and the company decid 
that $100 or slightly less tha: 
one-third of the profits should | 
paid to the salesman. The secon 
100 volume units sold above th 
quota requires extra effort and th 
company decides that $125 o: 
slightly more than one-third of th 
profits go to the salesman. 

The third 100 units sold abov: 
the quota require an increasing 
amount of sales effort and the com 
pany decides that $150 or slight 
ly less than one-half of the profits 
should be paid the salesman. 

The maximum volume expected 
is 700 units, but the company feels 
that $150 should be a maximum 
bonus on 100 points and, ther 
fore, the bonus rate does not in 
crease any further. 

Mr. A’s contract would show 
$320 for salary and expense with 
a rising scale bonus for volun 
units above 100. The bonus rat: 
would be $1.00 per unit for each 
unit over 100, $1.25 per unit for 





To the Salesman This Would Mean To the Company This Would Mean 


each unit over 200, and $1.50 per 


—— a Bonus Cost Profit Total unit for all units over 300. This 

” sa ary on | y sf 1 > ne “ . . . " 
and Additional | rn Unit | Unit Profit method is explained in tabulated 

Expense | Points | | form in the box on this page. 
F 100 $320 $320 %3 20 | ah | ish This general plan can be mac 
200 $100 420 2.10 $1.10 | $220 flexible for other factors, such «as 
300 125 545 1.82 1.38 414 d > - 
400 150 695 1.74 1.46 584 expense an associate salesmen. iT 
500 150 845 1.69 1.51 755 the expense is an open account, thic 

600 150 995 1.66 1.54 924 








excess over the standard allowance 
can be charged against the bonus. 
If an associate is added, the bonus 
quota can be raised in proportion 
to the added expense. 

The merits of salary, expens’, 
and quota-bonus on a rising sca 
compensation plan may be summ««! 
up as follows: (Continued on page / 





successively rising bonus rates. 

The bonus rate is determined by 
the amount of profit on the volume 
above the break-even point which 
the company considers fair to di- 
vide with the salesman. The num- 


ordinarily covers salary, sales- 
man’s expense, and a normal profit. 

3. Determine the initial bonus 
rate and successive bonus rates; 
determine also a convenient scale 
for setting volume levels for the 
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SUMMARY SALESMEN’S EARNINGS AND COMPENSATION PLANS 











Line of Business 


| 
Meat Specialties | 
Corsets | 
Package 
Home Study School 
Machinery | 
Magazine Advertising | 
Valves, Fittings 
Furniture | 
Paint | 
Landscape, Nursery 
Insurance 
Roofing 
Electric Appliances 


Office Equipment 
Electrical 
Loose-Leaf Binders 
Food 


Dictating Machines 
Food Products 
Magazine Circulation 
Sales Service 
Power Pumping and 
Weighing Machinery 
Paint—City Men 
Country Men 
Soaps, Toiletries 


Fire Insurance 


Groceries (dir. to home) 

Electrical Appliances 

Cleansers 

Electrical Appliances 

Oils and Greases 
Industrial-Farm 

Heating, Air-Condition’g 


Office Equipment—A: 
B: 
C: 
D: 

Wholesale 

Mechanical Rubbergoods 


Thermostatic Controls 
Syndicated Service 
Water Paint, Kalsomine 
Meat Packing 
Printed Labels 
Beauty Parlor Equip. 
Canned Fruits 

Retail Promotion Men 


Regular Factory Men 
Insurance 





Method 
of 
Compensa- 
tion 
Sal. & Bon. 

Str. Com. 
Sal. & Bon. 
. Com. 
Sal. & Bon. 
Sal. & Com. 
Sal. & Bon. 
Str. Com. 
Sal. & Com. 
Str. Com. 


Sal.,Com.,Bon. 
| Str. Com. 


Dr. against 
Gr. Profit 
Str. Com. 
Str. Com. 
Sal. & Com. 
Str. Sal. 
Sal. & Bon. 
Str. Com. 


~ 


| Str. Salary 


Str. Com. 
Str. Com. 
Sal. & Com. 
Sal. & Bon. 
Str. Com. 
Sal. & Cora. 
Sal. & Com. 


Sal. & Bon. 


Sal. & Com. 
Sal. & Bon. 
Str. Salary 
Str. Salary 
Str. Com. 


Str. Com. 
Sal. & Com. 
Com. & Bon. 
Str. Com. 
Draw. Acc’t 
Sal. & Bon. 
Str. Salary 
Sal. & Bon. 


Str. Com. 


Sal. & Com. 
& Bonus 
Str. Salary 


Str. Com. 
Str. Salary 


Sal. & Bon. 


Str. Salary 





Starting 
Compensa- 
tion for 
New Men 


$25 week 
$100 month 
$175 month | 


$200 month | 
$75 week 


Str. Com. 


$35 week 
$165 month 
15% Com. 


$60 month 
$35 week 

$100 month | 
$45 week 


Draw Acc’t 


Average 

Salary 
Experienced | 
Men 


$50 week 
$225 month 
$4,500 year | 


$250 month 
$150 week 


$4,100 year 
$4,000 year 
$3,600 year 
$4,000 year | 


$265 month 


| $50 week 


$45 week 


| $55 week 


$350 month 


| $250 month 


$150 month 
& Exp. 
10% Com. 
$300 month | 
$22.50 week | 


$175 month 
Base & Com.| 
$165 month | 
$160 month | 
$185 month 
$150 month | 
& Exp. 
Str. Com. 


$175 month 
$200 month 
& Exp. 
$30 week 
one year 
$75 week 
against D. A.| 
$50 week | 


$35 week 
& Exp. 

$100 month | 

$22 week 


$30 week 

$40 week 

$175 month | 
& Exp. 


$375 month 
$30 week 
$250 month 


$30 week 

$215 month 
$240 month 
$250 month 


$2,000 year | 


$100 month | 


$185 month 
$350 month 


$200 month 
$75 week 
$50 week 

& Exp. 
$175 month 
$75 week 


$50 week 


$200 month | 
& Exp. 


Average 
Annual 


Earnings 


$6,000 
6,000 


4,000 


7,500 


4,000 
3,600 
2,400 
2,500 
4,750 


2,500 


3,500 
4,000 


4,200 
3,000 


4,000 
7,500 


$200 mo. 


& Exp. 
4,000 


3,300 
1,400 
3,300 
3,000 
4,000 
3,000 


2,000 


3,500 


o 


2,500 


3,300 


oa 


,000 


2,700 


2,500 


2,100 


3,750 


3,600 


Top 
Annual 
Sales 
Production 


$200,000 
200,000 


50,000 


50,000 
42,000 
30,000 


85,000 
400,000 
85,000 


15,000 
25,000 
85,000 


175,000 


100,000 


120,000 
30,000 


300,000 
500,000 


500,000 


111,000 


300,000 


500,000 


Extra Sales Incentives and 
Drawing Account Practices 


No drawing account allowed 
New men allowed $7 daily expenses 
Bonus on volume and gross profits 


Special drives 


Weekly salary and 5% on sales 


Drawing account on past earnings 
Monthly prizes 
No drawing acc’t. Loan acc’t. 


Periodical sales contests 


Drawing account 
Substantial prize offers 
Write off overdrafts annually 


10 week drawing acc’t new men 

Occasional contests 

Bonus on quality subscriptions 
Bonus on annual subscriptions 
Bonus on average above salary and 
expenses multiplied by factor 


No overdrafts. 5° 


Sales contests. 
bonus over stated annual volume 

Overdrafts written off annually. $15 
wkly. car allow. Dr. A. for com. men 
Percentage of credit over and above 
cost for previous six months 

Cash prizes for campaigns 

Prize contests periodically 

Sales contest prizes 

Sales contests 

Allow $40 week draw for 2 months, 
new men 

Drawing accounts for new and expe- 
rienced men 


Prize contests 


No drawing accounts allowed 


Summer sales contests 

Expenses paid salaried men 

Prizes and bonus for special cam- 
paigns 

No overdrafts allowed 


Overdrafts written off annually 


No overdrafts allowed 
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If the used cars in this picture cost the dealer who took them in more than the Wisconsin Banking Commission thinks he 
should have allowed for them, the powerful commission can refuse to grant him a license to do business next year 


Automobile Men Damn and Praise 
State License Laws 





Will the laws in four states which now govern relations 
between dealers and manufacturers, regulate finance 
and trade-in terms be extended to other fields? Here the 
men who operate under these strange laws argue pros 
and cons of the laws which may be extended to all states 





O THE business man outside 

the automobile industry it may 
seem that it is no problem of his 
what the various states do in the 
way of licensing automobile deal- 
ers, setting up a number of vague 
and unenforceable rules and regu- 
lations about the conduct of the 
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business of selling automobiles at 
retail. The natural first reaction 
may be, “Thank heaven, there is 
one batch of new laws which do 
not concern me. Let the motor car 
dealers and manufacturers worry 
about that. It is no headache of 


mine.” 


But it is his headache in mor 
ways than one. It may increase thx 
cost of automobiles, and there is 
scarcely any business which does 
not use automobiles today. Bu! 
perhaps more important than that, 
there is the definite threat that th« 
automobile dealer licensing laws 
will be extended to other fields. 
Suppose the legislators of Wiscon 
sin or Ohio, where the laws are al 
ready in effect, decide to extend 
the same type of laws to other 
fields. Suppose they get it into 
their heads to “regulate” the sal 
of electric or gas refrigerators. 
electric ranges, washing machines, 
farm tractors, combines, threshing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, or an) 
other product which is sold on 
small down payments and extende! 
credits, using finance companies t 
buy the notes of the retail pur 
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It requires the full time of one clerk to make out the reports demanded by the Wisconsin Banking Commission, one auto- 
mobile dealer declares. While some dealers think the laws help, others bitterly declare the laws useless and expensive 


chaser. It would be a tremendous 
extension of the already numerous 
laws and regulations which raise 
the cost of doing business, add 
more overhead, and increase diffi- 
culties of conducting business. Such 
a threat is by no means remote. 
Heavy, heavy it hangs over the 
heads of almost every phase of 
both the sale and manufacture of 
all manner of home, farm, and 
business equipment. The legisla- 
tive lightning may strike anytime, 
anywhere. 

It was for this reason that the 
editors of AMERICAN Business 
undertook to find out at first hand 
what the dealers in the states which 
have passed automobile _ retail 
regulatory laws think about them. 
The effort was not entirely suc- 
cessful because a great many 
dealers who are vigorously op- 
posed to the laws are afraid to 
speak their minds against them. 
They are afraid of retaliation 
from the state payrollers who en- 
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joy good salaries for administer- 
ing the laws. As one Wisconsin 
dealer stated it, “You have my 
permission to publish this letter in 
whole or in part, but I will greatly 
appreciate it if you will not use 
my name, as we still have to work 
with the banking department every 
month.” Here is a strong, suc- 
cessful, obviously intelligent deal- 
er, right here in the United States, 
afraid to speak his mind against a 
law which he opposes because he 
is afraid of the banking commis- 
sion which administers it. 

Almost every dealer who op- 
posed the law in his state asked us 
not to mention his name in con- 
nection with any article which we 
might publish about these laws. 
For this reason, this story cannot 
present the facts against the laws 
as strongly or as vigorously as 
would be possible were it not for 
this fear of retaliation. Whether 
this fear is justified or not we can- 
not say, but it scarcely seems pos- 





sible that a lot of strong, honest 


business men would be beset with 
wholly imaginary fears. Whether 
justified or not, the fact remains 
that the fears do exist and it is 
evident that the state has begun 
to acquire powers that strike fear 
into the hearts of honest, useful, 
and law-abiding citizens. 

Why should an honest, law-abid- 
ing citizen in this country, where 
free speech is supposedly guaran- 
teed, be afraid to speak his mind 
against a law he opposes? The 
answer to this question is found in 
the very nature of the law which 
actually grants the administering 
body the power to destroy a busi- 
ness if it rules that a business man 
has not wholly lived up to the 
regulations made by it under the 
law, or if its interpretation of the 
law does not coincide with the 
dealer’s interpretation or with his 
practices. 

Powers vary markedly between 


states, but (Continued on page 40) 
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DATE MAR, 11, 1939 
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PARKER BROTHERS, INC. 
SALEM. MASS. 


nouns 
neous 


anu ko 


nouns yoras 
overrme = YE a 


-60 | 24.00 -2k 


“ STATEMENT OF EMPLOYEE'S EARNINGS AND DEDUCTIONS 
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SAVE THIS RECEIPT CAREFULLY 
IT MAY BE IMPORTANT To You 
IN ESTABLISHING CLAIMS FOR BENEFITS. 


























Pay envelopes are addressographed and the three forms shown above are the only other records needed by the company 


Parker Brothers Find a Better Way 
To Handle Payrolls 


IDDLEDY WINKS,” “Ping- 


’ 


Pong” and ““Monopol y”—house- 
hold names throughout the world 
—are three of the better known 
games at a 
unique little factory in historic 
Salem, Massachusetts. There, in 
the peaceful atmosphere of nar- 
row, crooked streets, picket fences, 
and shuttered colonial 
the manufacturing plant of 
Parker Brothers, Inc. Since 1883 
this organization has been devising 
and marketing games for the en- 
joyment of young and old alike. 

Located in a section where the 
influence of the past is evident on 
every hand, and dealing in games 


turned out rather 


houses is 
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—some of which date back fifty 
or more years—Parker Brothers 
has developed an interesting and 
effective payroll record system 
which serves as a shining example 
of what can be accomplished in the 
way of simplifying office work 
through the application of modern 
machines and methods. 

However, Parker Brothers—de- 
spite the fame of its products— 
is still a small concern, for bridge 
and pinochle, to say nothing of the 
thousand and one other pastimes 
available to pleasure seekers, offer 
strong competition to parlor game 
manufacturers. When “Monopoly” 
was at the height of its popularity, 


from four hundred to five hun- 
dred workers were employed at 
Salem, while today the plant per- 
sonnel consists of about two hun- 
dred and fifty employees. Natu- 
rally, this number increases con- 
siderably during the months prior 
to Christmas. 

Prior to the advent of Social 
Security legislation, Parker Broth- 
ers had never been greatly con- 
cerned about the completeness or 
speed of its payroll accounting 
methods. Records kept were rather 
sketchy, and, in fact, consisted 
only of a general payroll summary 
written by hand in a ledger book, 
and individual time cards which 
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showed the name of the employee, 
the amount and date of payment. 

Faced with the Social Security 
problem of supplying periodical 
reports to the government on 
wages paid, deductions, etc.— 
both individual and in total—and 
of presenting each employee with 
a weekly statement of his earnings 
and deductions, Parker Brothers 
realized the importance of estab- 
lishing a more efficient, more com- 
plete system of records. 

Naturally, next to efficiency, 
economy must be the first con- 
sideration in such a plan—particu- 
larly with a small or medium size 
concern—and due to the variety of 
jobs performed by each member of 
the small clerical force, it was also 
necessary that preparation of the 
payroll be completed as quickly as 
possible. 

Both these qualifications were 
met by Parker Brothers’ system. 
Only one machine was required, 
and that was low enough in cost to 
be entirely consistent with the size 
of the job to be done. Yet, on it, 
all three required records could be 
prepared simultaneously. Many of 
the steps necessary with the old 
pen-and-ink plan were either elimi- 
nated entirely, or were combined 
into one. In short, the plan pro- 
vided a low-cost answer to all the 
problems offered by payroll legis- 
lation, and in addition permitted 
the company to do this larger job 
in the same time formerly required 
for the old skeleton records. 

The present payroll system be- 
gins with a “payroll records,” 
which is nothing more than a 
transcription in summary form of 
the information appearing on the 
clock cards. Such data as are nec- 
essary for preparation of the pay- 
roll are shown, including employ- 
ee’s name and number, hours work- 
ed, rate of pay, gross pay, all 
deductions, and net pay. 

Employees are paid every Fri- 
day, but, with the efficiency of the 
present record system, it is not 
necessary to begin writing the pay- 
roll until Wednesday after lunch. 
It is completed by 5 o’clock that 
afternoon. The clerk devotes Wed- 
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(Burroughs Adding Machine Company Photo) 


The payroll record clerk writes the payroll summary sheet, individual earnings 
record, employee's statement of earnings and deductions in one operation 


nesday morning to writing from 
the clock cards the payroll record 
sheets covering hourly workers. 

All payroll record sheets are 
added and the figures proven be- 
fore the payroll itself is started. 
Then, with the hourly rate and 
piecework summary sheets as the 
media, the payroll record clerk 
prepares the payroll, writing pay- 
roll summary sheet, individual 
earnings record, and employee’s 
statement of earnings and deduc- 
tions in one operation. 

The pay envelope is addresso- 
graphed with the employee’s name 
and Social Security number only. 
Although, if desired, it could be 
prepared simultaneously with the 
other three records, Parker 
Brothers has taken the stand that 


what an employee earns is his own 
business and that the information 
should not be broadcast generally. 

Quarterly, the individual earn- 
ings records are totaled, as are the 
summary ledgers, to obtain the in- 
formation necessary for reports to 
the government. Information on 
any employee’s earnings is ob- 
tained from the individual earnings 
record. 

The speed and smoothness with 
which the payroll accounting sys- 
tem moves today is due to the 
Burroughs machine used, which 
strongly ordinary 
typewriter, differing, however, in 
that it minimizes the “heavy” work 
of typing through the medium of 
electric carriage return. In addi- 


(Continued on page 47 
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Study this chart, drawn from Dr. Dvorak’s figures, to see how typing is easier, faster, and more accurate with the simp- 
lified keyboard in use. Use of the simplified keyboard is being taught in a number of schools, and offices are adopting it 


Can Stenographers Write 20 to 
35 Per Cent More Letters? 


N THE late 


University of Washington, after 


twenties, at the 


guiding a routine master’s thesis 
study of student typing errors, 
the writer undertook a study of 
the typewriter and of typewriting. 
This study, later aided by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
York through the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, has been reported in 
various publications and has sev- 
eral practical commercial and edu- 
cational applications. This study 
endeavored to discover (1) why 
student typists, after relatively 
rapid initial progress, slow “their 
later learning with the result that 
the average increase of typing rate 
for the second year of instruction 
is only ten words per minute, (2) 
why typists, after years of prac- 
tice, disprove the maxim that prac- 
tice makes perfect by mistyping 
such simple common words as 
“the,” “which,” and “in,” and (3) 
the techniques and materials by 
which efficiency in instruction and 
in practical office production could 
be improved. 

It became increasingly apparent 
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Fewer mistakes, less time for learning, and worthwhile 
increases in production speed are some of the advan- 
tages which are interesting office authorities in the 
adoption of the Dvorak simplified typewriter keyboard 





BY AUGUST DVORAK, Ph.D. 


that typewriter manufacturers had 
in sixty years developed a me- 
chanically marvelous machine with 
a psychological and educational 
defect. Psychologists and educa- 
tors, in the years between 1915 
and 1925, 
which engineers had need in 1875. 
By 1920 the part of the type- 
writer most used by the operator, 


made discoveries of 


the keyboard, had assumed an un- 
changing universality despite the 
fact that for the operator it had 
serious handicaps to (1) 
mastery, (2) rapid and accurate 
production, and (3) freedom from 


easy 


unnecessary fatigue. 
In an efficient, easily operated 
typewriter keyboard the letter and 


character arrangement must uti 
lize various factors, such as: 

1. The physical factor in th 
operator ; the relative strength and 
skill of the different fingers and 
hands. 

2. The 
the desirability of employing sev 


psychological factor : 
eral fingers successively in a skilled 
reaction (as in_ typing 
“minimum” or “December.” No 
finger should be called upon to 
strike several letters in successio' 
while the other seven fingers r 
main idle). 

3. Educational data relative to 
the frequency of use of differen! 
letters. (In ordinary typing tl 
letter “e” is struck 1,000 times. 


serial 
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ona “t,” S15 times, to “sz,” 3, 
and “gq,” 3 times.) 

4. Scientific data relative to the 
sequences in which letters are used. 
(It is generally known that “q” 
is followed only by the letter “u.” 
It is not so generally known that 
the sequences “th,” “er,” “he,” 
“a” “ae,” “in” “on,” and “se” 
are so common as to constitute 20 
per cent of all the two-letter se- 
quences in English spelling. ) 

The standard keyboard is defec- 
tive in several ways. It compels the 
operator to type too many words 
with one hand. Its arrangement 
presents unnecessary finger hurdles 
and reaches, and complicated 
finger stroking patterns. It handi- 
caps the typist by breaking his 
rhythm through same finger se- 
quences. It is unbalanced with re- 
spect to hand, finger, and row 
loads. 

Consequently, with the standard 
keyboard, the typist must master, 
and must use, complicated finger 
motion patterns. Some conception 
of the difficult finger motions can 
be obtained from the illustrations. 
The simplified keyboard was de- 
signed to overcome the defects in- 
herent in the letter arrangement 
of the standard keyboard. Based 
on scientific data relative to hand 
(for right-handed typists) and 
finger strength and skill and to the 
frequency of use of the different 
letters (singly, and in millions of 
two-, three-, four-, and five-letter 
sequences found in a detailed analy- 
sis of thousands of printed pages), 
the simplified keyboard is_ the 
closest possible adaptation of the 
key arrangement to the “average 
typists—average English copy 
combination” in a forty-two key, 
four-row typewriter keyboard. The 
accompanying box presents in 
parallel columns comparable data 
for the standard and the simpli- 
fied keyboards. 

The natural consequence of the 
elimination of the defects noted in 
the standard keyboard makes the 
simplified keyboard: 

1. Easier to master (requires 
less time—approximately 50 per 
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STANDARD KEYBOARD 


1. Relatively common words typed with 
left hand alone—2,700. (Examples: 
greatest, exaggerate, after, afterwards, 
acted, average, award, are, were, was, 
grade, dress, fear, fast, carve, ragged.) 

2. Sequential copy actually possible in 
left hand alone. (Example: We saw 
a ragged beggar as a car swerved.) 


3. Relatively common words typed with 
right hand alone—300. (Examples: 
no, onion, unhook, Philippine, holy, 
hilly, him, lily, million, mink, lollipop, 
pulp, hoop, loop, pull, noon, yolk, you, 
pill.) 


4. Left-hand overload—47 per cent. 


. Total stroking load in upper row 
52 per cent. 


or 


~ 


i. Total stroking load in lower row 
16 per cent. 


. Total stroking load in home row 
32 per cent. 


~ 


8. Few words written in home row 
alone. (Examples: hash, alfalfa, 
sash, ask, gash.) 


9. Total letter sequences stroked by 
awkward, slow, and difficult patterns 
30 per cent. (Examples: ec, oz, 

mu, um, my.) 


Most used number keys stroked by 
the weakest and least skilled fingers. 


10. 


11. Most used characters stroked by the 
poorest fingers: (°’), ($), (°), (-), (--). 


12. Stroking keys in sequences requires 
complicated and intricate finger gym- 
nastics, often in one hand, resulting 
in lack of rhythm. 





Comparison of the Standard and 
Simplified Keyboards 


SIMPLIFIED KEYBOARD 


1. Relatively common words typed with 
left hand alone—69, mostly mono- 
syllables. (Examples: ox, puppy, 
keep, quip, poi, pixy, papa, auk, 
epopie, kayak, zoo, yap.) 


2. None. 


3. None. 


_ 


. Right and left hand equated to the 
average right and left hand skill and 
strength. 


5. 22 per cent. 


i. 8 per cent. 


~) 


. 70 per cent. 


8. 35 per cent of all words used in run- 
ning copy are typed on home row. 
(Example: The sun is so hot that I do 
not need to see the estate.) 


9. 3 per cent. 


10. Most used number keys stroked by 
the ablest fingers. 

11. Most used characters stroked by the 
ablest fingers. 

12. Stroking keys in sequences is simple, 
smooth, rhythmical—both hands 
working alternately. 








cent—to attain any particular 
level of net typing speed). 

2. Faster (makes higher net 
rates possible for average stu- 
dents. Actual office production 
would be increased 20 per cent to 
35 per cent). 

3. More accurate (typists make 
fewer errors). 

4. Less fatiguing (through the 
simplifying of the stroking pat- 
terns and through adapting the 
hand and finger loads to the rela- 


tive hand and finger skills and 
strengths). 

The general use of the simplified 
keyboard will be twofold—greater 
efficiency in stenographic produc- 
tion, and more wide-spread use of 
typewriting in the home by the 
junior and senior high school stu- 
dent, the college student, the 
housewife, and the average citizen. 


Eprror’s Nore: Two following 
letters came in too late for inclu- 
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A Business Man’s Experience 
With Dvorak Keyboards 


AST summer we first heard of the simplified keyboard and 

looked up Professor Dvorak. He proves to be a live-wire 
chap in the University of Washington. 

After a couple of correspondence exchanges, we asked him 
to recommend to us someone trained on this new keyboard. He 
sent us a young operator who went to work in our office. Our 
office is a place that needs action—and that doesn’t mean maybe. 

Seeing this new operator go in such a smooth way and at 
such rapid-fire rate, the old keyboard began to irk us. First, 
one of our billing clerks wanted to change to the new keyboard. 
We let her train during a part of each day and do non-billing 
work for the rest of the day. In ten days she was back at her 
regular job billing. After a few weeks her rate jumped ahead 
of her former rate on the old keyboard. Now her working rate 
is clearly ahead of her old rate. Her operation is smooth, and 
the new keyboard has done away with the typist’s ache between 
the shoulders toward the end of the working day. It seems to 
be the unreasonable reaching on the old keyboard that produces 
this pain between the shoulders. 

Next, my secretary who has been with me for ten years 
wanted to try the new keyboard. For a few days our other 
typists did pinch hitting for her so as to carry the work. Then 
in about ten days she began to take the correspondence again. 
Now she goes like nobody’s business. 

That new keyboard is fine to have around. The action of the 
typists is so very smooth and the production is clearly ahead 
of what we had before. We haven’t laid off any help, but we 
have reached out with more promotion work. 

Blessings on that man Dvorak for improving the typewriter 
keyboard. The old keyboard is a model T and this new one 
is a V8.—S. C. Boustap, president, Educational Test Bureau, 
Educational Publishers, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 











sion in the symposium published 
last month in connection with an 
article on the Dvorak simplified 
keyboard. 

E. B. Gage, supervisor of office 
equipment standards for Western 
Electric Company, contributes a 
most interesting report of his con- 
sideration of the Dvorak keyboard, 
because he has probably considered 
the matter more thoroughly than 
some other office executives. His 
letter follows: “The Dvorak key- 
board was reviewed by the Western 
Electric Company Office Stand- 
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ardization Committee in 1934. The 
factors considered and decisions 
briefly were as follows: 

“The institution of a complete 
keyboard change is one involving 
a national program. It would re- 
quire an educational program in- 
volving, not only contemporary 
operators, but all schools teaching 
typewriting. This does not at the 
moment seem practical. 

“The rearrangement required 
for satisfactory operation involves 
some very technical design details 
by typewriter manufacturers. The 





American keyboard now in general 
use takes into consideration the 
relative strength of the operator’s 
fingers, the keys requiring heavy 
pressure being placed where the 
strongest finger can be used in 
operation. On the Dvorak key- 
board the ‘M’ and ‘W’ requir- 
ing the greatest pressure of all 
keys are at the right under the 
third finger. On an electric ma- 
chine this would be of no moment. 

“While we have not tested the 
keyboard, we would provide equip- 
ment for an operator if the ma- 
chine were given the usual complete 
supplier’s guarantee and could be 
furnished at an equal cost or at a 
cost figure on which overall savings 
could be proved. We are always 
interested in studying the experi- 
ences of others and in rationalizing 
those experiences to our own con- 
ditions. While the Dvorak key- 
board on casual inspection seems 
founded on good theory, we 
wonder whether actual cold, scien- 
tific research under controlled and 
evaluated conditions would prove 
savings great enough to warrant 
the certain upheaval of the type- 
writer industry and difficulties of 
transition both as to equipment 
and trained operators.” 

Another executive who expresses 
a number of reservations is L. H. 
Van Ness, planning supervisor of 
the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, who says, “It is difficult 
to say whether or not we would be 
willing to provide a typewriter 
equipped with this keyboard for 
the use of a stenographer or 
transcribing machine operator. 
The circumstances would influence 
our decision. My first reaction is 
that it would not be practical if 
used in our central stenographic 
pool because it is frequently neces- 
sary for the stenographers and 
dictating machine operators to 
switch machines. This may be due 
to mechanical trouble with the 
typewriter or the necessity for 
using a different size of type or a 
different width of carriage than 
that provided by the standard ma- 
chine with which she is equipped.” 
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BRASS TACKS @ 
~ on this matter of 





COMPTOMETER ECONOMY 


It’s easy to say “Comptometers save time and 
money in handling figure work.” They do, of 
course — but we’d rather get down to “brass tacks.” 
The business and industrial concerns listed here are 
among the increasing number of organizations 
handling all their figure work by Comptometer 
methods. Quoted are excerpts from statements 
made by these users. 


& WILKINS-CASTLE-WILKINS, INC., Dry Clean- 

ing, Syracuse, New York, uses one Comptometer. 
“The Comptometer enabled us to dispense with two 
other machines. We estimate this Comptometer saves 
us $625 yearly.” 


& RICHMOND GLASS SHOP, Richmond, Va., uses 
one Comptometer to handle ten different classifi- 
cations of figure work. “This machine saves us about $35 
weekly ... also enables us to give estimates by telephone, 
saving time for us and our customers.” 


& PASCO MEAT PRODUCTS 
Co., Buffalo, New York, uses 
one Comptometer. “The Compt- 
ometer saves us 75 to 100 working 
days per year. The Controlled-Key 
enables us to balance, on the first 
run, a weekly sales analysis of about 
14,000 items.” 
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& CAMPBELL HEATING COMPANY, Des Moines, 

Iowa, uses two Comptometers. “The Compt- 
ometers save us approximately $1000 annually. We would 
not think of using a calculating machine without the 
accuracy safeguards which are Comptometer features.” 


& DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Lansing, Mich., 
uses three Comptometers. “Comptometer meth- 
ods have met our figure-work requirements perfectly. 
The Controlled-Key and other accuracy features are 
indispensable.” 


& HENRY FISCHER PACKING CO., Meat Packers, 

\ Louisville, Ky., uses four Comptometers. “We 
find that the Comptometers save us 5 or 6 hours of over- 
time each week, and we are able to get reports much more 
promptly. In all, these four machines save us about 
$3500 annually.” 


Whatever your business . . . whatever your figure-work 
problems . . . it is likely that Comptometers and Compt- 
ometer methods can reduce your figure-work costs. It’s a 
simple matter to find out — without 
obligation, of course. Telephone your 
local Comptometer representative, or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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Walter Mikelson, sound engineer, using sound-level meter in making survey 


How to Reduce Office Noise 





Scientific methods for ob- 
serving and correcting the 
harmful, nerve- racking 
noises of modern offices 





BY WALTER MIKELSON 


General Engineering Laboratory 
General Electric Company 


COMMITTEE of six medical 
doctors was recently appointed 
by New York City to investigate 
the effect of noise on people. The 
of their 
cluded the following statement: 


summation report in- 

“Noise interferes seriously with 
the efficiency of the worker. It 
lessens attention and makes con- 


centration on any task difficult.” 
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Many organizations have real- 
taken 
definite steps to decrease the noise 
in their offices. We here present the 
results of a study conducted in 


ized this fact, and have 


approximately fifty typical offices, 
to determine the prevailing noise 
conditions, sources of noise, and 
the methods of reducing noise. 

The noise levels were determined 
by using what is sometimes called 
” 


an “electric ear,” consisting es- 


sentially of a microphone, a 
vacuum-tube amplifier, and an 
output-indicating instrument. The 
equipment is designed to simulate 
the human ear in its ability to 
respond to tones of various pitch, 
and detect sudden sound impulses. 

The units used for indicating 
sound level are decibels, abbre- 
viated db., one decibel being ap- 
proximately the smallest change in 
intensity which is possible for the 
ear to detect. 


By way of introduction to the 
db. sound level scale, I have listed 
the sound levels of several repre- 
sentative locations. 

Decibels 

Threshold of Audibility 0 

Quiet Garden 20 

Country Residence 30 

Average Residence 40 

Quiet Office 50 

Average Office 60 

Average Restaurant 

Department Store 

Noisy Office 

Noisy Restaurant 

Stenographic Room 

Noisy Street, Large City 

Boiler Factory 100 

Thunder 110 

Threshold of Feeling 120 
The threshold of audibility is the 
minimum value of sound pressure 
which gives the ear a sensation of 
sound. The threshold of feeling is 
the minimum value of sound pres- 
sure which will stimulate the ear to 
a point at which there is the sen- 
sation of feeling. 

Now, noise sources in an office 
are divisible into two groups, in- 
side and outside noise sources. In- 
side sources are those produced by 
office machinery and by the oc- 
Office 
arise from equipment such as type- 
calculators, and 


cupants. machine noises 


writers, fans, 
tabulators. Man-made noises in- 
clude conversation, telephoning, 
dictating to stenographer or dic 
tating machine, and miscellaneous 
noises. Outside noises are all those 
produced by sources external to 
the room. 

that old-style, 
narrow-blade fans and standard 
typewriters are quite frequently 
the predominant noise-producing 


It was found 


sources in the present-day office. 
While the occupants cannot di- 
rectly affect the volume of noise 
thus produced, it is possible to 
bring about an appreciable change 
either by the use of silent- or quiet- 
type equipment, or by treating the 
partitions and ceiling of the room 
with a sound-absorbent material. 

Noisy fans seem to promote th« 
creation of a high occupant noise 
level. Their steady, penetrating. 
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Is it true what they say about 


“MEN 
OVER 
40”? 


Must such 
men lose out? 





and then about men over forty 
being in “blind alley jobs’”—or 
no jobs at all. And sometimes it isn’t 
just talk. Too often such men simply 
fade out—vanish from busy offices— 
are seen no more. 
Do you, now under forty, sometimes 
fear what “‘past 40” will mean to you? 
Or, being already in the ‘“‘dangerous 
10 zone,”” do you feel now and then 
that perhaps the scaremongers and 
the pessimists may be right after all? 
That you may be stuck in a rut? That 
you are—ever so little, perhaps, but 
yet definitely —S-L-I-P-P-I-N-G ? 
Why not avoid that danger before 
it really becomes menacing? Why not 
forestall that threat to your future, 
that subtle fear overhanging the in- 
nermost thoughts of every man who 
is approaching what ought to be, and 
can be, his prime? 


Tanah is a lot of loose talk now 


There’s a Proven Way to 
Advance After 40— 
to Capitalize the Experience 
Younger Men Don’t Possess 


Yes, men who plan their futures know 
that there’s a way to rid themselves 
forever of such dread. Thousands of 
them yearly take advantage of the one 
and only ¢ested safeguard against their 
“Fading Forties.” 


Such men have the courage and the 





foresight to train themselves—to pre- 
pare—not only to hang on to their 
jobs, but to compel advancement! They 
deliberately set out to be more capable 
—to acquire knowledge and ability 
that will make them indispensable 
should the dread day ever come when 
the management is considering cuts in 
pay, pay-roll and personnel. 


Few Are Too Old to Start— 
Provided They Mean Business 


The encouraging thing about “‘job in- 
surance through training”’ is that al- 
most any man is able to undertake it. 
Rarely is one too inexpert—too un- 
educated—too old. In fact the more 
mature man is often the ideal candi- 
date for training. He has the back- 








He Began at 40! 


“For years,” writes C. J. (45 years old at 
the time), “I did general accounting work 
at $200 a month for a large corporation, 
doing the piaysical work witnout an under- 
standing of the underlying principles. 

“Finally, as a way out, I erroiled for 
LaSalle home-study training in Higher Ac- 
countaacy. 

“Within a year came a ‘raise’ to $3,000— 
one year later, a more responsible position 
commanding $5,000 salary—then, with the 
winning of my degree as Certified Public 
Accountant, came entrance into a highly 
profitable profession at an income of over 
$10,000. 

“I wish,” he writes, “I could cry from a 
mountain-top to young men everywhere: 
‘Educate yourself — prepare — qualify — for 
tomorrow your opportunity may come’.” 

















LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 

4101 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 647-R, Chicago 

“Past 40” is not going to find me unprepared if I can help it! Therefore I would like to 
have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me—about your success 
training in the business field I have checked. 
— Executive Management Law Degree of LL.B. Business Correspondence 
|) Higher Accountancy oy ow Bookkeeping Business Englis 
|] Traffic Management . P. A. Coaching Effective Speaking 
LL] Modern Salesmanship a Management Commercial Law 
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ground of experience that often doubles 
the practical value of his studies! 


Of course, the training road is hard. 


It takes courage to start — courage 
to finish! However, our thirty years 
of training men for business advance- 
ment have enabled us to smooth out 
the road considerably. Every unneces- 
sary obstacle has been removed, every 
short cut clearly marked, every inter- 
est-rousing feature incorporated. 


Real Effort Has Assured Success 
for Thousands Today 


Hundreds, yes thousands, of men at 
this very moment are enjoying the 
fruits of preparedness —of LaSalle 
business training—which they under- 
took after reading just such an adver- 
tisement as this. You, too, can release 
yourself from the fear of your “‘Fading 
Forties’ —and in the same way. 

We do not urge you to fill out the 
coupon below. But we do ask you to 
figure out for yourself whether it would 
not be prudent, wise and safe to in- 
vestigate the rewards of LaSalle train- 
ing—rewards which have won security 
and independence fer thousands of 
others—which can win them for you! 

Take chances if you will—but, take 
warning if you’re wise. There is no 
obligation involved in finding out how 
easily you can prepare for larger 


SUCCESS. MIL 
Obey | 
eons \ 
\ ~ \ 
\ e 








ora similar oneon your 


Ask for - of these booklets 
wn field of business. They are free 
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background drone causes the oc- 
cupants unconsciously to speak 
louder than When 


measurements were being made in 


necessary. 


rooms equipped with such fans, it 
was noted that in nearly every case 
a marked feeling of decrease in 
noise level prevailed when the fans 
were stopped. 

Below is tabulated the average 
‘noise level in offices with ordinary 
narrow-blade fans in operation 
under normal operating conditions 
while occupants were speaking. 


Fans per Level (db.) 


Occupant 
50 70 
45 68 
40 67 
37 6: 
.25 6: 
14 60 
Thus it is seen that an increase 
in the number of noisy fans per 
occupant is accompanied by an in- 
crease in the noise in the room. 
The use of the new quiet-type 
fan drops this objectionable dis- 
turbance to a point where it is 
negligible under average office con- 
ditions. The differences in db. 
represent a reduction in loudness 
of almost 50 per cent. 
Typewriter noise varies in a 


similar way when the typewriter is 
located in the room in which the 
measurements are being made; 
changing from the standard to the 
silent or quiet type in an untreated 
room reduces the loudness by ap- 
proximately one-half, and then 
treating the room with a sound- 
absorbent material decreases the 
loudness by half again. 

When dictating to stenographer 
or dictating machine, each occu- 
pant contributes his quota of noise 
and each additional speaker must 
then talk combined 
ambient of all the others to be 
heard plainly. This results in a 
further increase in noise. Tabu- 
lated below are figures for room 
noise when dictating is in progress. 
Level (db.) 


above the 


Dictators per 
Occupant 


.70 70 

50 68 

.20 65 
General practice seems to be to 
raise the intensity of the voice so 
that the operator can hear him- 
self when using these devices, but 


this is not necessary for satis- 
factory operation. 

A rather interesting fact was 
observed in large rooms in which 
everyone was requested to main- 
tain silence. Upon resuming normal 





F. P. Voss, president, Voss Brothers Manufacturing Company, Davenport, Iowa, 
recently celebrated his eightieth birthday, yet begins work daily at 8 A. M. 
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room operating conditions, norma! 
noise level did not prevail im 
mediately, but was preceded by a 
gradually rising transient. Un 
consciously competing with one an 
other in an attempt to overcom 
the surrounding noise and th 
room reverberations, the occi 
pants gradually raised the energ 
level of their speech until a stead, 
state level was reached. In acoust 
cally treated rooms, a much low 
tone of voice was employed and 
feeling of serenity prevailed. 

Attaining quiet office conditio: 
was a major objective in designir 
and planning the arrangement « 
the group of offices whose descri; 
tion follows. The desk of ea 
principal occupant was located | 
a small individual office flanking 
large acoustically-treated centr 
room, with the secretaries’ des} 
just outside these offices, in this 
central room. Quiet-type fans ar 
typewriters were used throughout 
The average level in an office he: 
while the occupant was speaking 
was 57 db. The level above whic 
he had to raise his voice with th 
various office equipment in opera 
tion was only 45 db. 

There are two methods mos 
generally applicable to reducing 
noise originating in the business 
office. One is to reduce the nois: 
at its source, and the other is 
absorb the sound energy striking 
the partitions and ceiling of th 
room and prevent its re-entering 
the room to add to the dir 
energy radiated by the source: 
There is still a third method, which 
is more costly but which may bi 
applied where the ultimate 
quietness is desired, and that is 
isolation from the various nois 
producing sources. 

In addition to these purely « 
gineering methods, there is_ th 
method of direct education. Edi 
cation in the proper use of tel 
phones and dictating machines, 
the need for avoiding unnecessar: 
and foreign noises, and in the need 
for being actively considerate 
others, is necessary in promoting 
a more pleasant and harmonio 
business atmosphere. 
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Magnin’s 
$3,000,000 
Marble Store 





New York may have a fair 
which shows the world of 
tomorrow, but California 
has the store of tomorrow 





BY HARRY SIMMONS 


HE opening of I. Magnin and 

Company’s new six-story wom- 
en’s specialty shop on famed Wil- 
shire Boulevard in Los Angeles, 
brings into existence what is prob- 
ably the most luxurious store of 
its kind in the world. 

It is an outstanding example of 


The front appears familiar but just look at the porte-cochere in rear for autos 


modern classic architecture, with a 
front of white Colorado Yule 
marble over a contrasting base of 
polished black granite. Described 
as the first retail store in this 
country to be operated exclusively 
by electricity, the building is air- 
conditioned throughout to give a 
controlled temperature at all times. 
It has four selling floors in addi- 
tion to its mezzanine for offices and 
workrooms, its lower floor below 
street level for receiving and de- 
livery rooms, and its penthouse for 
employees’ lunchroom, lounge, sun 
deck, and the store switchboard. 

The interior of the building was 
designed to combine luxurious 
beauty with a feeling of intimacy 
and feminine charm. Everything is 
planned and decorated from a 
feminine viewpoint—soft colors, 
fragile fabrics, intimate salons, ex- 
quisite retiring rooms, dainty 
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Here is the main aisle on the main floor extending from Wilshire Boulevard 
to the rear auto entrance. Walls are rose-beige Rose de Brignolles French marble 


Here on the main floor is the gift salon, including a special collection of the 
famed Dr. Rosenbach’s antique silver, furniture, and treasures in old books 


They actually SELL shoes in this beautifully furnished shoe salon on the main 
floor. Especially appropriate are the full-length cowhide panels used on the walls 
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boudoir furnishings and furniture, 
surrounded by innumerable mir- 
rors (many of them ceiling-high), 
beautiful draperies, great daylight 
windows emphasized by oversize 
venetian blinds. The store has in- 
direct lighting throughout, with 
only the rare exception of an oc- 
‘asional massive chandelier. And it 
has a bank of three of the latest 
self-leveling elevators for comfort 
and safety. 

Main floor walls are of full 
length Rose de Brignolles marble 
from southern France, in a warm 
rose-beige tone which dissipates 
any possible coldness. All ceilings 
are tremendously high; many 
finished in silver leaf. Floors are 
very spacious, each occupying al- 
most 25,000 square feet. And yet, 
because of the ingenious layout of 
the many individual salons on each 
floor, there is a feeling of boudoir- 
like intimacy rather than undue 
vastness. 

The main floor is an innovation 
in modern store design, being ar- 
ranged in the form of a huge Greek 
cross, with long main aisle running 
from the Wilshire Boulevard front 
door to the auto entrance at the 
rear. In each of the four corners 
is a special salon—the intimate 
apparel salon, negligee salon, shoe 
salon, and gift room. One of the 
unusual departures is the inclusion 
on this floor of intimate apparel 
and negligees. The gift room in- 
cludes a special Rosenbach collec- 
tion of antique silver, furniture, 
and books. An uncommon feature 
of the shoe salon is its wall, full- 
paneled with large squares of 
hand-boarded top grain cowhide 
tanned to a pale honey-beige tone. 
Walnut chairs are covered with the 
same leather. Draperies are of a 
specially woven crinkle beige 
taffeta ; floors are heavily carpeted 
with pale carpets of the same color 
woven in a carved effect. Other 
main floor departments include an 
exquisitely fitted precious jewel 
salon, operated by Laykin et Cie; 


bags, costume jewelry, cosmetics, 
trunks and fine luggage, candy, 
stationery, and the usual acces- 
sories. Display cases of gold 
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bronze are set off by beautifully 
decorated glass panels, specially 
made and imported from France. 

The entire second floor is de- 
voted to fine exclusive apparel, 
millinery, gown salon, fur salon. 
Some furniture is of antique gold; 
other pieces are of soft driftwood 
bleached maple, covered with 
quilted satin and specially woven 
beige mohair with white back- 
ground. Overdraperies are of soft 
beige silk taffeta. Worthy of spe- 
cial note are the gown and fur 
salons. In the former stand two 
tall curved screens painted by 
Jessie Arms Botke—one a “Fla- 
mingo” screen with oriental lotus 
flowers, the other a “Sacred 
Crane” screen with roseate cocka- 
toos among magnolia blossoms. 
These also serve a utilitarian pur- 
pose, for they hide the entrance to 
fitting rooms and stock rooms. The 
fur salon’s decorative feature is a 
massive marble fireplace, sur- 
mounted by a magnificent lacquer 
mural of black panthers against a 
luminous gold background, done by 
Jean Dunand, the famous French 
painter who created the murals for 
the liner “Normandie.” Another 
exceptional feature on the second 
floor is the four private trousseau 
rooms. These are reserved for pa- 
trons making lengthy visits while 
shopping for complete costumes. 
They are also used for obvious 
reasons of privacy by prominent 
members of the motion picture 
colony. Each room is done in a 
different color scheme; beautifully 
furnished as an individual private 
boudoir, with dressing table, 
lounge, chairs, mirrors and acces- 
sories, soundproofed and also air- 
conditioned. 

The third floor is given over en- 
tirely to youth. The decorative 
scheme is featured by pale green 
walls and two-tone soft green car- 
pet. Furniture is of American wal- 
nut rubbed white, upholstered in 
green mohair and in an imported 
yellow rough-texture fabric with 
green design to match draperies of 
the same fabric. Included on this 
floor are numerous individual 
salons for young women’s com- 
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Here is a large section of the intimate apparel salon where comfortable chairs 
and tables replace yesterday's stiff, old-fashioned show cases and counters 


cha 


The fur salon is designed to provide a background for showing luxurious furs 
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The intimate apparel salon on the main floor has venetian blinds, built-in wall 
cases, luxurious furniture and an atmosphere of leisurely, spacious comfort 


plete apparel needs ; also layettes, 
apparel, and accessories for in- 
fants and children. 

The fourth is the sports floor. 
The glassed-in center of the floor 
encloses a typical California patio, 
with a circular marble fountain 
surrounded by growing plants. 
Curtains around the patio are of 
soft brown and off-white fishnet 
gauze. Carpeting on this floor is a 
plain brown grospoint, with rift- 
oak wood trim and furniture of 
bleached oak covered in soft peach 
rough-texture fabric. Each type of 
sports activity has its individual 
shop with all garments and acces- 
sories. Along one curved wall is a 
series of three murals depicting 
various phases of California 
sports, inlaid in metal foil and 
painted by Esther Bruton. On one 
side of the floor is a luxurious 
Charles of the Ritz beauty salon, 
with individual operating rooms 
for different services, Floors are of 
shiny black rubber linoleum, with 
walls covered in silver-hued silk 
gauze with glass fringe trimming 
and ceiling of silver leaf. An inter- 
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esting feature on the opposite side 
of the floor is a long row of “re- 
fitting” rooms, all with outside 
light. These are designed for the 
exclusive use of patrons return- 
ing for final fittings, thus reliev- 
ing and releasing individual fitting 
rooms on lower floors for current 
new customers. On this floor is also 
an uncommonly beautiful powder 
room for patrons. 

Above the fourth floor is the 
penthouse, containing a lunchroom 
and “Quiet Room” lounge for em- 
ployees. Walls are in soft canary 
yellow; modern furniture of 
chrome steel upholstered in off- 
white leather with red piping; cur- 
tains of red and white dotted 
Swiss. Opening off the lunchroom 
is a sun deck with comfortable 
chairs for employees. Also in the 
pentheuse is the telephone switch- 
board. 

A new store of this kind natu- 
rally embodies a number of fea- 
tures that might be out of the or- 
dinary. It is to be regretted that 
I. Magnin and Company’s policy 
withholds from view and publica- 


tion its basement floor with its 
methods of receiving, delivering, 
and handling merchandise. How- 
ever, it is known that all garments 
coming into the receiving room are 
carefully examined, steamed, and 
pressed before being priced and 
sent to stockrooms. 

Each floor has an_ individual 
wrapping and service room, in the 
wall of which are two gravity 
chute openings, side by side—one 
for waste, one for packages—lead- 
ing down to a central point in the 
basement. In this service room, all 
clerks turn over their sales at the 
wrapping counter, and tube sys- 
tems take cash and slips to cash- 
iers on the mezzanine floor. In this 
room the clerks also keep their 
salesbooks in a special rack and 
have their retiring rooms. 

All venetian blinds throughout 
the store have slats of wafer-thin 
metal tinted a pale flesh pink. 
These avoid warping and are easy 
to clean. 

The credit procedure is typical 
of Magnin’s service. Credit men 
are on call to visit the customer in 
whatever salon she may be, rather 
than forcing her to come to the 
credit desk on the mezzanine. 

Each floor has a young lady 
hostess seated at a desk at the 
elevator exits. She and her assist 
ants greet all customers as they 
reach the floor and arrange for im- 
mediate service and attention. On 
the main floor, the hostess is 
seated near the automobile en- 
trance at the rear door. In addi- 
tion to giving information to in- 
coming patrons, she also takes 
their parking tickets on the way 
out and, by loudspeaker connec- 
tion with the parking lot, orders 
their cars brought. 

Incidentally, one of the out- 
standing features of the store’s 
service is the system of handling 
patrons’ automobiles. The drive- 
way is just outside the rear of the 
store. The customer steps out on 
a magnificent circular porte- 
cochere, surrounded by California 
garden plantings, landscaped on 
both sides of (Continued on page 48) 
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‘llinois Central Directors Shake 
Hands With Customers 


From his office window you 
in see the magnificent New 
ork harbor. He sits there in 
big leather chair all day look- 
ig toward Europe. A thousand 
iiles west is the eastern termi- 
il of one of the several rail- 
ads of which he is a director. 
le has not exerted himself to 
o out over the road. If the 
irectors’ meeting were held 
uore than a mile away from 
his office he wouldn’t attend. 
is he watches the ships being 
towed in and out of the Hudson 
River, and as he sees the thou- 
sands of freight cars being 
ferried across the river between 
lersey and New York, he may 
wonder, at times, whether any 
of this freight originated on 
some of the poverty stricken 
railroads which carry his name 
on annual reports as a director. 
The preceding paragraph is 
not a description of an Illinois 
Central director, for this pro- 
cressive railroad has directors 
who live on the line and who 
work at the job of helping to 
direct the affairs of the prop- 
erty. In St. Louis, Waterloo, 
Memphis, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, and other points along 
the line, as well as New York, 
ire I. C. directors who know 
the road, who understand where 
traffic originates, and who are 
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not too important or too busy 
to see about landing a slice of 
traffic for the road at times. 
To bring all these directors 
in closer touch with the road 
and its problems and to bring 
about greater cooperation be- 
tween the management, the di- 
rectors, and the patrons, IIli- 
nois Central recently held a 
“thousand-mile directors’ meet- 
ing.” Leaving Chicago the di- 
rectors, including L. A. Downs, 
chairman; J. L. Beven, presi- 
dent, and W. A. Harriman, who 
is also chairman of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, traveled to 
Champaign, Centralia, North 
Cairo, Fulton, and Memphis. At 
Memphis, W. R. King, Mem- 


phis director, sponsored a 
dinner for the directors and 
local business men. Then the 


train moved on to Grenada, 
Canton, Jackson, and McComb 
(President Beven’s home town) 
and New Orleans where the di- 
rectors enjoyed a French din- 
ner at Antoine’s and met more 
business men. 

Meetings were held along the 
trip and the directors took ad- 
vantage of many opportunities 
to discuss the road’s affairs 
with local business men and see 
for themselves some of the 
problems and operating condi- 
tions the road must meet. 


(New Orleans Times-Picayune Photo) 
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Johns-Manville Makes Its Annual 
Report As Vivid As Sport Page 


Without the loss of one iota 
of dignity or authority, yet 
with a tremendous increase in 
effectiveness, the man who 
wrote and prepared the 1938 
annual report -of Johns-Man- 
ville has achieved such an im- 
provement in even the better 
type of annual reports that 
this one will probably become a 
model for the preparation of 
hundreds of other corporation 
reports in the future. Aside 
from some of the standard in- 
formation necessary in all an- 
nual reports, there is a car- 
toon dramatization of what 
happened to the Johns-Man- 
ville dollar in 1938. The Johns- 
Manville dollar, even as yours 
and mine, had a hard time in 
1938; what with rising costs, 
more taxes, and overhead, it 
was pretty well sliced to bits 
before the stockholders had a 
chance at it. 

All this is dramatized in car- 
toon form in a manner that can 
and will be understood by the 
company’s newest office boy, yet 
there is nothing in the story 
which will cause the most in- 
telligent employee to feel that 
the writer or Lewis H. Brown, 
the president, is talking down 
to him. 

The cartoon begins in the 
form of an animated sales chart 
showing a genial cartoon char- 
acter representing the Johns- 
Manville dollar, who is forced 
to engage in a series of acro- 
batic somersaults before sales 
recover enough to permit him 
to regain his feet, assume con- 
fidence, and walk erect. 


A typical caption which ac- 
companies one of the cartoons 
reads, “But when this dollar 
got to the cash register it 
wasn’t as big as it started out 
to be, because some of our cus- 
tomers couldn’t pay their bills 
for one reason or another; then, 
because of slip-ups which we 
must always be on guard 
against, our customers returned 
some of our products which 
didn’t meet their wants. So 
when we rang up the register, 
the J-M dollar was actually 
only 97 cents.” 

Isn’t the foregoing paragraph 
much better than the usual 
“Reserve for Bad Debts and 
Returned Goods”? It is un- 
doubtedly more vivid, believ- 
able and convincing, and less 
tiring to read. On through the 
entire report everything that 
happened to the J-M dollar is 
similarly explained and _illus- 
trated in this easy friendly 
style. 

Instead of the usual “Miscel- 
laneous Expense” item on the 
statement, we find the cartoon 
figure of the dollar pointing to 
a lot of buildings and real es- 
tate, with the caption, “We had 
to pay out in rent for our of- 
fices, warehouses, and so forth 
all over the country 1 cent. 
Now the dollar was at 38 
cents.” 

The balance sheet is headed, 
instead of “Assets” and “Lia- 
bilities,’ “We Owned” and “We 
Owed and We Were Worth,” 
with a simplified explanation of 
each item on the statement, 
making it easily understood. 
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Relative Popularity 


of Shut-Down and Staggered Vacation Policies in Various Industries 





Industrial Group 


Chemicals 

Electrical manufacturing 
Food products 

Iron and steel 

Machinery and machine tools 
Metal products (other) 

Paper and printing 

Rubber 

Textiles 

Unclassified 


Total manufacturing 


Petroleum refining 

Public utilities 

Jobbers and mail order houses 
Chain stores and mercantile 
Unclassified 


Grand Total 


Number of Companies 


Shut-Down 
Vacations 


Total 


31 


Stagge red 
Vacations 


18 
3 


19 
11 


15 


Per Cent of Total 


Either Method 
at Option of 


Management 


Either Method 
at Option of 
Management 


Shut-Down Staggered 


Vacations Vacations 


2 5.$ 66.7 
42 
$2 
52 


oO 


65.4 
68 
90 
66 
28 
69 


cance 





¢ 


66s 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

‘ 


5 


21 








*In one company, part shut-down, part staggered. 


Courtesy National Industrial Conference Board 





Report on Vacation Plans of Typical Companies 


According to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 
many companies are revising 
vacation plans to provide vaca- 
tions with pay to hourly paid 
employees. In a recent survey 
by the board it was found that 
28 per cent of the companies 
cooperating in the study gave 
paid vacations to all wage 
earners. In 25 per cent of the 
companies from 95 to 99 per 
cent of all wage earners re- 
ceived paid vacations, and in 
24 per cent of the companies 
reporting from 80 to 94 per 
cent of all wage earners en- 
joyed vacations with pay, and 
14 per cent of the companies 
gave paid vacations to 50 to 79 
per cent of wage earners. 

Because of unsettled condi- 
tions, several companies have 
inserted provisions in vaca- 
tion regulations to permit the 
company to consider any neces- 
sary shut-down as the vacation 
period; many companies have 
given more attention to the de- 
tails of vacation plans, espe- 
cially in making better defini- 
tions of eligibility requirements, 
particularly those concerning 
absences due to lay-off. 

Length of service is almost 
the only requirement for paid 
vacation eligibility, although 
some companies have begun to 
add other requirements, such 
as allowing vacations only to 
regular and_ full-time em- 
ployees, and one company has 
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made it a requirement that em- 
ployees must have membership 
the mutual welfare group. 
Another characteristic of 
some vacation plans is that 
length of service and other 
qualifications entitle employees 
to longer vacation periods. Out 
of 210 companies reporting on 
this factor in vacation require- 
ments and privileges, 125 had 
graduated plans, and 85 had 
uniform plans which permit all 
employees to enjoy the same 
length of vacation regardless 
of the length of service. Most 
popular and widely used of, all 
uniform vacation plans is the 
“one week after one year’s em- 
ployment” plan. 

Although summer months are 
frequently specified as _ the 
season for vacations, more than 
half of the companies report- 
ing spread the vacation period 
over six months or longer, or 
make no regulation as to the 
time when vacations may be 
taken. But there is one rule 
which almost universal- 
vacation time may not be ac- 
cumulated from year to year 
and several years’ time piled 
up and taken some later year. 

Of the 143 companies which 
reported, 116 or 81 per cent 
provide that the vacation allow- 
ance be paid in advance, but 17 
per cent provide for payment 
on the first regular pay day 
after return from vacation. 

Only a few companies will 


in 


is 


lowing this option allow it f 
only one week of the two. On 
company pays this sum at th 
end of the year with interes 


permit employees to waive va- 
cations and work for double 
pay during vacation periods, 
and some of the companies al- 





Monarch Machine Tool Company, Sidney, Ohio, believes in givi 
all the men in the plant an opportunity to read about and stu 
the latest developments in their own and allied manufacturi 
fields. To help them keep abreast of the times, these readily « 
cessible magazine racks are filled with leadinu business and te 
nical publications for use of shop and factory employees. A lar 
graph or chart shows the national index for machine tool ord: 
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Aid in Choice of 
Vacation Spots 
For Employees 


Butler Brothers, national 
wholesaler of dry goods and 
variety store merchandise, helps 
smployees gather accurate in- 
formation about _ interesting 
acation places. The traffic de- 
vartment collects and makes 
wailable to employees time- 
ables, folders, map routes, and 
ill kinds of resort literature 
or use of employees planning 
rips. 
The Hawthorne Club, em- 
jloyee organization of the 
Western Electric Company’s 
ig plant at Cicero (Chicago 
suburb), Illinois, follows the 
ime practice. The staff of the 
‘ub gathers and _ distributes 
ravel and resort literature in 
n effort to assist employees 
1 finding congenial places for 
ations. Every effort is made 
‘o encourage employees’ to 
ike trips. 

Western Electric Company 
huts down the plant for three 
weeks during the annual vaca- 
ion period, 


Insurance Men 
Need Improved 
Relations 


The public looks upon in- 
surance companies as_ old 
scrooges who foreclose mort- 
gages declared Bernard Lich- 
tenberg, president, Institute of 
Public Relations, in a recent 
address to the Life Advertisers 
\ssociation. 

“The ordinary salesman could 
not shoot a wild duck in a mil- 
lion years. He would first try 
ind make an appointment with 
the duck!” Mr. Lichtenberg 
said. He believes that insur- 
ance men would be better off 
if they studied the prospect’s 
habits and put their time at the 
prospect’s convenience. But he 
thinks that the big job in in- 
surance is to cultivate the pub- 
lic mind to a greater apprecia- 
tion of the worth of the insur- 
ince underwriter and of his po- 
tential services to us all. 

One of the points brought 
out by Mr. Lichtenberg showed 
how easy it is for the public 
to suffer from some deep-root- 
ed misconception, and how diffi- 
cult it is to correct those mis- 
conceptions. 
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“Such misconceptions are 
amusing enough to talk about. 
They cease to be funny when 
they are suddenly pinned to a 
business in which we are inter 
ested,” he says. 

“Few business men realize in 
time that the public is not 
understanding their methods 
and motives as it should.” 


Asks Fair Visitors 
To N. Y. Office 
Of Bradstreet 


Dun and 
the widely-known 
agency, has just sent the fol- 
lowing letter to all branch man- 
agers throughout the country: 

“Please convey to all Dun 
and 


Bradstreet, Inc., 
mercantile 


Bradstreet subscribers in 
your district a cordial invita- 
tion to visit our exhibit in the 
New York World’s Fair, 1939, 
at space U3 in the Business 
Systems and Insurance Build- 
ing. Our representatives pres- 
ent there will not only appre- 
ciate the opportunity of meet- 
ing our subscribers, but will do 
everything they can to make 
the visit a pleasurable experi- 
ence.” 

Local managers are writing 
credit managers to offer a card 
of introduction to all credit 
managers who would like to 
visit the company’s headquar- 
ters in the Dun Building at 290 
Broadway. Many other com- 
panies have asked customers to 
visit New York offices while 
visiting the Fair. 


Days Off to 
See Fair 


In addition 
two weeks’ 


to the regular 

vacation period, 
with pay, employees of the 
Ahrens Publishing Company, 
New York publisher of Hotel 
Management, Restaurant Man- 
agement and Hotel World Re- 
view, will receive three extra 
days to be taken from time to 
time during the summer, but 
not as a part of the regular 
vacation period. This plan is 
being followed so that em- 
ployees will not be tempted 
to remain in the city during 
their regular vacation periods 
and wear themselves out at 
tending the Fair. E. H. Ahrens, 
president of the company, be- 
lieves that three days is suffi- 
cient to see the principal ex- 
hibits. 


Swing Band Welcomes Visitors to 
New Cincinnati Coca-Cola Plant 


Anxious to see how their 
favorite beverage is _ bottled, 
40,000 visitors recently throng- 
ed through the Coca-Cola plant, 
new “show place” bottling 
works at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The occasion was a 
warming. Swing bands and 
radio stars vied with each 
other in their efforts to make 
all visitors enjoy themselves 
and feel at home. But this was 
not all. Every visitor 
treated to all the Coca-Cola he 
or she could drink and given 
an attractive gravure picture 
souvenir booklet, illustrating 
and describing the new plant 

Features of the building are 
a visitors’ gallery, where 
through plate-glass windows 
visitors may see directly into 
the main bottling room, murals 
in the offices which depict “the 
pause that refreshes,” and a 


house 


was 


large auditorium where com- 
pany meetings and gatherings 
are held. The auditorium is 
equipped with card tables and 
is available to individuals or 
organizations for social affairs. 
The room holds two hundred 
and fifty seated theatre-wise, 
or about two hundred seated 
at bridge tables. 

Built of Indiana limestone 
and glass block, the new plant 
crowns a hill at Woodburn and 
Dana Avenues, where visitors 
will find a cordial welcome, but 
not always a swing band. 

The plant is equipped with 
the latest, most modern auto- 
matic machinery, which must 
inevitably give all visitors the 
idea that the low price of Coca- 
Cola is made possible only by 
this heavy investment in ma- 
chinery and equipment to hold 
down manufacturing costs. 
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Automobile Men Damn and Praise State License Laws 


(Continued from page 23) 


in general the administering agen- 
cies have powers of subpoena and 
of inspection of books, records, let- 
ters, contracts of licensees. 

In one state the power is given 
to the executive agency to define 
“unfair trade practices.” In three 
states the financial statement of 
the license applicant must be sub- 
mitted for review, while in one a 
false income tax return may be 
cause for cancellation. 

Apart from these and other spe- 
cific and defined grants of power, 
most of the laws confer upon the 
administrators broad authority to 
promulgate necessary rules and 
regulations, which may furnish the 
means to considerable latitude of 
judgment on granting or withhold- 
ing licenses, as well as leading to 
growing supervision of licensees. 

Three of the states specifically 
limit the actions of manufacturers 
toward dealers. One provides pen- 
alties for habitual granting of 
“excessive trade-in allowances” by 
dealers for the purpose of injur- 
ing competitors. 

But also among grounds for de- 
nial or revocation of dealer li- 
censes are “unfitness” which is 
linked to bad business repute, in- 
solvency, and “inability to satisfy 
final judgments which may reason- 
ably be anticipated.” 

Of the four state-operated li- 
censing laws now in force, only two 
especially emphasize dishonest 
treatment of the retail customer as 
a cause for revocation or suspen- 
sion of license. Only Wisconsin im- 
poses penalties specifically upon 
installment selling swindles and 
compels sellers to furnish their 
customers with complete and true 
statements of all finance charges 
and other elements entering the 
price of the vehicle sold. All the 
states, however, make fraudulent 
transactions and _ repossessions 
grounds for suspension, revoca- 
tion, or denial of license. 
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Motor vehicle salesmen are re- 
quired to be licensed in Wisconsin, 
Ohio; and Nebraska. Wisconsin 
imposes similar licenses on distri- 
butors, factory representatives, 
and motor vehicle manufacturers. 
It is the only state of the group 
that licenses the sales-finance com- 
panies which buy or discount auto- 
mobile time sales contracts. 

From this brief resume of the 
laws it is apparent that the very 
nature of the regulations carries a 
threat of extension to other fields 
of retailing. Now that we have had 
a brief look at the laws, suppose 
we consider what the dealers have 
to say about them. Because it was 
the first state to enact the laws, we 
will consider the testimony of Wis- 
consin dealers first. 

Remember this in considering 
these reports: Almost without ex- 
ception the dealers who opposed 
the laws were afraid to permit use 
of their names. Here is a report 
from a dealer in an independent 
make of automobile. Dun and 
Bradstreet gives him a rating of 
$35,000 to $50,000, good. He 
says: “The only thing the Wiscon- 
sin law has done so far as we can 
see is to increase red tape and re- 
ports. In short, handing over to 
the politicians the right to deter- 
mine if you can start in business 
or continue in business.” 

From a dealer in two of the cars 
made by the Chrysler companies, 
rated $75,000 to $125,000, high, 
comes: “The automobile licensing 
law did not help us in the least. It 
has not eliminated the small 
chiseler. The factories can do that 
better than any law.” This dealer 
does say that he feels the law has 
made the factory representatives 
more considerate of the dealer’s 
ability to run his own business 
without factory coercion. 

From another Wisconsin dealer 
rated $50,000 to $75,000, high: 
“As far as we are concerned the 


Wisconsin licensing law did no! 
help us, but we did not expect an) 
help in the first place as ever 
dealer should solve his own prob 
lems.” 

From a small town dealer rate: 
$10,000 to $20,000, good: “I d: 
not feel the law has improved th 
automobile business any ; especial! 
since we are working under th 


banking commission, it has ju: 


created a lot more reports for 
to send and political office jobs i 
Madison, plus a few dollars out « 
each salesman and a few more ou 
of the dealer to try to tell us how 
to run our business.” 

Another small town dealer e1 
joying a rating of $35,000 | 
$50,000, high, and selling one o 
the “big three” in the small car 
field reports: “Some benefit ha 
been received due to the fact thai 
the banking commission sponsore«| 
county dealer associations whic! 
helped regulate prices, but it seemis 
these organizations are now fold 
ing up and the dealers are now 
going back to the old wild hors 
method of trading.” 

A Chevrolet dealer writes a tw: 
page report giving five reasons wh\\ 
he considers the law a failure. Too 
long to publish, his report boils 
down to this: The law is not and 
cannot be enforced. The banking 
commission constantly demands 
many detailed reports which r 
quire time and money to prepar: 
The law has definitely hurt tl 
sale of low priced used cars which 
many dealers finance themselves. | 
has caused manufacturers ‘to 
withhold needed advisory services 
which dealers need and want. 

“No benefits even approx 
mate the trouble and expense oc 
casioned by the law in furnishing 
detailed reports, being harassed }\ 
constant inquiries accompanied | 
more or less subdued inference th 
if satisfactory reply is not receive! 
immediately our license for the si 
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eeding year would be in jeopardy. 
it is our opinion that our licensing 
aw has hurt the legitimate busi- 
ess by throwing a cloak of re- 
pectability around outrageous 
inance charges.” This from a 
yrominent Milwaukee dealer rated 

t half a million dollars. 

A well-rated small town, small 
‘ar dealer declares that he sees 
10 benefits from the law, but be- 
ieves that the banking commission 
s making an honest effort to en- 
orce the law fairly, but that the 
ieldmen know nothing of the auto- 
nobile business, some of them hav- 
ng previously gone bankrupt in 
he automobile business. 

A successful dealer in one of the 
ost popular cars writes: “I do 
ot think it has improved the auto- 
nobile business in Wisconsin. The 
lealer and factory relationship im- 
sroved a great deal even prior to 
he new Wisconsin law. I also be- 
ieve that they have done a poor 
ob in administering the law.” 

A number of other reports, all 
in the same tone were received. But 
lespite these protests against the 
law there are dealers who are in 
favor of it. Here arg some ex- 
cerpts from those who think the 
law has improved the business. 

“We feel that the law has been 
. benefit to us in many ways. It 
has stopped the bringing in of used 
cars from neighboring states, keep- 
ing the prices of used cars more 
uniform. It has banded the dealers 
together and through meetings, 
and in some cases through fear, 
has taught them that they should 
make a profit when they sell a 

ur.” This report comes from a 
small town dealer in General 
Motors cars. 

There is a vast amount of dif- 
ference in the reports from dealers 
who favor the law. One Chevrolet 
lealer who thinks that it has 
helped the business says that the 
mly dealers who object are the 
‘fly-by-night dealers “who have no 


investment to protect.” Another 


lealer from about the same size 
town declares that the act has 
‘eliminated all curbstone dealers.” 


ons | 
This same dealer reports that | 
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ae the office man- 

ager for his achievements. Re- 
ward him for his loyalty. He 
does a grand job. He is the origi- 
nator of efficiencies and the wall 
shutting off a thousand petty 
annoyances! With the ever- 
increasing complexities of busi- 
ness, he becomes even more the 
key to progressive management. 
He it was who first persuaded 
the head man to buy a typewriter 
over protests that it was just a 
rattletrap contraption. And as 
for having a young woman oper- 
ate it, they said her place was in 
the home! He it was who pointed 
out that the telephone was mod- 
ern and not just new-fangled. He 
cured the bookkeeper of writer’s 
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Edison 
salutes 
the 


Office 
Manager 


cramp — introduced the adding 
machine. Yes, and it was he who 
brought Ediphone Voice Writing 
into business use, freeing dicta- 
tor and secretary from the chains 
of the old dictation methods. 
The office manager is the man 
in the middle. He gets problems 
from above and below — and 
solves them all. The Laboratories 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., where 
Ediphone Voice Writing was in- 
vented, are grateful to the often 
under-appreciated office man- 
ager for his invaluable aid to the 
entire office equipment industry. 
Phone the Ediphone (your city) 
or write to Dept. A6, Thomas A: 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. In 
Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Can- 
ada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


EDISON 
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“without exception a legitimate 
dealer is 100 per cent for the Wis- 
consin licensing act.” 

An unrated Milwaukee Buick 
dealer declares that he feels “the 
licensing law has helped curb dis- 
honesty among retail salesmen, and 
has materially decreased bootleg- 
ging new cars,” adding that he 
thinks the dealings of the commis- 
sion have been fair and impartial. 

A small town Nash dealer rated 
$10,000 to $20,000, good, says: 
“While we do not think it is per- 
fect, we do think it has helped the 
legitimate dealer a great deal, par- 
ticularly in one way—that is keep- 
ing out curbstone dealers with 
little or no overhead and no service 
responsibilities.” 

An Oldsmobile dealer rated 

20,000 to $35,000 in one of the 
largest cities in Wisconsin is in 
favor of the law because: “There 
is no longer a large influx of 
broken down or questionable used 
cars coming in from out of state 
to break the market, and shady 
dealers and ‘curbstoners’ are fold- 
ing their tents.” This dealer had 
the highest rating of any dealer 
who favored the law. 

“It has eliminated all curbstone 
dealers and relieved us of all pres- 
sure from the manufacturers, and 
whipped the finance companies into 
line so the public can feel safe in 
buying a car, without getting 
gypped by dealer packs and 


finance companies.” 


Most of the other Wisconsin 
dealers who favored the law re- 
ported in almost the same tenor. 
Actually there were twenty dealers 
in Wisconsin who cooperated in 
this survey who opposed the laws 
as against sixteen who favored it, 
and four who had their fingers 
crossed or were in doubt. 

Ohio dealers cooperating in this 
survey were unanimous against the 
law. Not one of them was in favor 
of it. All reported poor adminis- 
tration, no enforcement. A typical 
Ohio letter follows: “It is our opin- 
ion that the automobile dealers of 
Ohio have not derived any benefit 
whatsoever from this law. It has 
been very poorly administered, and 
the same difficulties are now being 
encountered that we were up 
against before the law was sup- 
posed to go into effect. It is the 
writer’s opinion that the sooner 
federal and state governments get 
their fingers out of private busi- 
ness the better it will be.” 

Nebraska dealers were reluctant 
to comment on the laws of that 
state. Only two reported and both 
of these were in favor of the law. 
One comment concluded, however, 
with the following statement : “The 
law is not a cure-all. It does not 
attempt to remedy the evils of 
cross selling or territorial en- 
fringement. Nominally it carries 
certain price control features 
which practically parallel the fed- 


eral law with respect to unfair 


competition but these provision 
are, in practice, unenforceable.” 

These, then, are the opinions o 
dealers who are now operatin 
under the state automobile deak 
licensing laws. We believe tha 
other states will enact these o 
similar laws in the future, and tha 
there is a strong likelihood that tl 
laws will be extended to oth 
fields. It seems fair to assert tha 
the states which enact these law 
are moving government into ne 
territory, increasing the cost « 
government, adding to the cost « 
doing business under these law 
and bringing doubtful benefit 
either to the dealers supposed to | 
benefited, or to the consumer wh 
is supposed to be protected. U: 
deniably it hampers the right t 
enter business and restricts oppo 
tunities. Some of the dealers wh 
praise the laws most could n 
have obtained a license to ent: 
business had these laws been i 
effect when they first started. 

Since the United States gre 
strong and prosperous, and d 
veloped a high standard of livin; 
by permitting all who could t 
start in business, it seems eviden 
that these laws definitely put u 
a barrier which will, if and whe: 
enforced, prevent the founding o 
many a potentially great and us: 
ful business enterprise. Had sim 
lar laws existed in 1900 the 
would be no automobile business a 
we know it today. 





E. J. Noble — A Real Business Man in the Commerce Department 


(Continued from page 18) 


stocks he sold when President 
Roosevelt nominated him last year 
to become the first chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, a job 
that he held until called on to 
enter the Department of Com- 
merce to help revive business. And 
even in that government job he 
talked volume. 

“If airline costs can be reduced 
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through increased volume of pro- 
duction,” he told a conference of 
aeronautical leaders in New York 
City some months back, “airline 
revenue may be enormously in- 
creased through the ability to tap 
a vast new market. Volume, in 
other words, as in so many other 
problems of both production and 
sales, is the thing that turns red 


ink into black on both sides of th 
equation. Increased volume ha 
never failed to work on any bus 
ness ill.” 

Volume, then, is the new polic: 
of the Department of Commerc: 
And with Mr. Noble around, an 
his latch string hanging out, ma} 
be the outlook is better than som 
people think. 
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Your Salesman’s 
Pay Check 


(Continued from page 20) 


1. Gives a living wage and a 
feeling of reasonable security. 

2. Gives the employer a profit. 

3. Gives the salesman an incen- 
tive to do his best. 

4. Rewards the stars 
penalizing the pluggers. 

5. Is simple enough for the 
salesman to understand. 

6. Is tailored to the product, the 
outlets, and the type of selling. 

7. Is 
adapted to all sales situations and 
to the company’s position. 

8. Encourages the salesmen to 
make complete, accurate reports. 

9. Forces the employer to pro- 
vide adequate territories to make 
the most profit for the stock- 
holders and the best possible in- 
come for the salesmen. 

10. Places increases and de- 
creases in personal income largely 
in the control of the individual 
salesman, doing away with discus- 
sions about salary changes. 

A compensation plan can be 
fized in principles but flexible im 
rates to help meet the require- 
ments of budget planning. 

The salesman’s mind can adjust 
itself to changing bonus rates, but 
is disturbed by continuous shift- 
ing of basis and form from year 
to year. We need fixed principles 
and policies which enable the sales- 
man to face the future with con- 
fidence in known factors instead 
of feeling that he is sitting in a 
game without knowing the stakes. 

A valuable trait in any business 
man is the ability to stop some 
things before they happen. A sales 
compensation plan which controls 
costs at all volume levels stops 
both company losses and year-to- 
year “contract” adjustments. A 
fair compensation plan lets the 
salesman share in the company’s 
prosperity in proportion to his 
contribution to that prosperity. 


without 


flexible enough to be 
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IN OFFICE MANAGEMENT OR AIR CONDITIONING 


For 37 years, Willis H. Carrier and his associates 
have devoted their efforts exclusively to the 
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SELF-CONTAINED 
a -s *- 
Air Conditioners 


EMEMBER—you’re not buying air conditioning 
for a single season’s use—you’re buying it to 
protect your business and increase your profits 
over a period of countless years! It must be practical, 
economical. And above all, it must be dependable! 
In the 1939 Carrier Self-Contained Air Condition- 
ers you'll find no compromise with quality—no 
innovations of doubtful quality. You'll find features 
that have been proved . proved by Carrier's 
37 years of air conditioning experience . .. proved 
by Carrier's leadership in air conditioning Macy's, 
the U. S. Capitol, the luxurious ‘Queen Mary”, 
and more than 100,000 smaller places in 99 countries. 
GREATER CAPACITIES—9 NEW SIZES. Your 
1939 Carrier Air Conditioner provides greater 
cooling capacity than ever before . . . greater 
economy, because of Carrier's development of 
“sub-cooling’’ and improved air distribution. And 
these efficient new units are now available in 9 sizes. 
ACT NOW! See your local Carrier representative 
today, without fail. 


t of air c 9. 








Name.. 
Igloo of Tomorrow 


New York World’s Fair Address. . 





CARRIER CORPORATION, “Weather Makers to the World” 

Syracuse, N. Y., Desk F 23—In Canada, Box 1050, Station C, Toronto 
Gentlemen, without the slightest obligation, send me information on 
Carrier Self-Contained Air Conditioners for Offices. 
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Wurlitzer’s 167 Per Cent Sales Increase 


(Continued from page 15) 


of the many-coated, hand-finished, 
lacquered piano, Cyril Farny, vice 
president and manager of the De- 
Kalb Division of the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Company, working with 
the company’s designer, William 
Zaiser and Ralph Sperry, engineer 
in charge of mechanical and struc- 
tural design as well as all acousti- 
cal and tone problems, designed 
and developed a piano finished or 
covered with artificial leather. But 
the new finish is only part of the 
story. 

Wurlitzer has always employed 
a designer to study trends in de- 
signs and keep its products in tune 
with contemporary design trends. 
Last year the designers and engi- 
neers for Wurlitzer began working 
on a truly contemporary design 
for a new piano—a piano designed 
to fit into today’s smaller living 
quarters, as well as a beautifully 
designed instrument truly in keep- 
ing with the best trends in con- 
temporary design in other fields. 
Development of this new design 
was carried on behind closed doors, 
with only three people knowing 
what was going on. While designs 
were being perfected, the experi- 
ments with a new type of finish 
were proceeding. Finally, a syn- 
thetic fabric, which Wurlitzer 
named Kordevon, was selected to 
replace the many coats of liquid 
finish that had always been con- 
sidered essential in pianos. 

There were other features to the 
new Wurlitzer piano; the fall 
board, which with its long hinge 
had always been an obstacle to 
designers, was revolutionized and 
made without the unsightly hinge, 
without sacrificing its convenience 
or utility. Because large unsup- 
ported or unfastened wood pieces 
were eliminated, the danger of 
warping was eliminated, and it was 
possible to construct a lighter 
frame, which actually improved 
the tone of the instrument; in all, 
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there were twenty-seven exclusive 
features in the new piano. 

Without any order from any 
dealer, and before more than three 
people had seen the new instru- 
ment, a factory order for 1,000 
pianos was delivered to the plant 
with the necessary blueprints and 
instructions. This was early in 
November. 

With manufacturing begun, 
plans for merchandising the new 
instrument were put in work. One 
of the first steps was to engage 
Miss D. Lorraine Yerkes, well- 
known interior decorator, to create 
several interiors to use as back- 
grounds for photographing the 
new piano. When the interiors were 
completed Valentino Sarra, ace 
color photographer, was put to 
work photographing several dif- 
ferent pianos, each with a finish 
that properly harmonized with the 
interiors Miss Yerkes had created. 
The usual procedure in photo- 
graphing a piano has been to back 
it up to a blank wall and shoot. 
But this was not enough for the 
new Wurlitzer. Every detail of 
each interior created by Miss 
Yerkes was carefully considered 
and studied so that it would blend 
properly with the piano. 

With the four-color photo- 
graphs completed, two unusually 
large full color printing plates 
were completed for printing an im- 
pressive and elaborate presenta- 
tion of the piano to dealers. This 
presentation was printed on high 
quality woven, white, deckle edge 
cover stock, size 20 by 23 inches. 
The cover carried a gold embossed 
seal, or coat of arms, of the com- 
pany, and the following copy in 
inch-high script hand lettering: 
“Wurlitzer presents a new piano- 
forte of contemporary design.” 

Turning the cover there is on 
the right-hand page a 12 by 16 
inch, four-color process reproduc- 
tion of one of the color photo- 


graphs tipped on in an embossed 
panel. The left-hand page carries 
copy describing the new piano. 

The presentation was person 
ally delivered to Wurlitzer dealers 
in the United States in a whit 
moire finish, telescope box, tied in 
white ribbons. To about two hun 
dred leading dealers the company 
shipped one new piano each, with 
out any kind of an order. Whe: 
the presentations and the sampl: 
pianos reached the dealers, ther: 
was a sensation in the piano trade 

The richness of the presentation 
the element of surprise, the bok 
and daring, as well as revolution 
ary nature of the product, all ap 
parently combined to start a flow 
of orders to the factory in De 
Kalb. January sales increased 167 
per cent over January 1938 
February and March sales wer: 
equally high, and Wurlitzer re 
ports an increase of 100 per ceni 
in sales volume for April, as com 
pared to the 28 per cent increas: 
shown by the industry as a whok 
Employment was 27 per cent 
higher for the first quarter of 1939 
than it was in the same quarter of 
1938, despite the fact the new 
piano is simpler to manufacture 

As it became evident that th: 
new piano was a decided success 
the company began reinforcing 
dealer sales efforts and initial pro 
motion with a magazine advertis 
ing campaign, using full pages i 
four colors, thought to be the firs’ 
full color magazine advertising o1 
pianos in many years. 

Work is now proceeding with a: 
addition to the factory at DeKal! 
and many thousands of dollar 
have been invested in modern too! 
and factory equipment to spee 
production, all of which show 
what a healthy thing it is tha 
happens when aggressive desig: 
ing, manufacturing and promotic 
are combined to create a deman 
for improved merchandise. 
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JULY: SPECIAL EVENTS 


1, Camp season opens. Dominion Day in Canada. 
Colorado adopted a state constitution, 1876. 
American Railway Express Company formed, 1918. 


New Jersey adopted constitution, 1776. 


Idaho admitted to Union, 1890. Champlain born, 
1567. 


INDEPENDENCE Day. U. S. Patent Bureau estab- 
lished, 1836. Calvin Coolidge, 30th President, 
born, 1872. Garibaldi born, 1807. Stephen C. 
Foster born, 1826. 


P. T. Barnum born, 1810. David G. Farragut 
born, 1801. William Booth founded the Salvation 
Army, 1865. 


Congress adopted present money system, 1785. 
John Paul Jones born, 1747. John Huss born, 1369. 


Hawaiian Islands annexed, 1898. Air mail service, 
N. Y.-California, established, 1929. Haiti’s inde- 
pendence proclaimed, 1801. 


Charter granted to Rhode Island, 1663. John D. 
Rockefeller born, 1839. 


U. S. Flag flown at ’Frisco, 1846. Elias Howe 
born, 1819. 


Finley Peter Dunne born, 1867. Millard Fillmore 
inaugurated, 1850. 


U. S. Marine Corps created, 1798. John Quincy 
Adams, 6th President, born, 1767. Wyoming ad- 
mitted to Union, 1890. Tri-Borough Bridge, 
N. Y., opened, 1936. 


Articles of Confederation submitted to Congress, 
1776. Julius Caesar born, 100 B.C. Henry D. 
Thoreau, born, 1819. - 


John Jacob Astor born, 1864. Ordinance of 1787 
(Northwest Territory) enacted, 1787. 


Bastille Day. First World’s Fair in U. S., 1853. 
Gold discovered in Helena, Mont., 1864. 


St. Swithin’s Day. Wiley Post, solo world flight, 
1933. Rembrandt born, 1606. 


First mixed paints patented, 1867. District of 
Columbia established, 1790. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
born, 1723. 


Iced Coffee Week, July 17-22. Columbia Uni- 
versity founded, 1754. 


United States-Canada St. Lawrence Treaty, 1932. 
Munoz Rivera Day in Puerto Rico. William M. 
Thackeray born, 1811. 


Samuel Colt born, 1814. 


20. Confederate Congress met, 1861. Petrarch born, 
1304. Bell Telephone Company of New York 
organized, 1878. 
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91, First Battle of Bull Run, 1861. Adolph S. Ochs 
bought Philadelphia Public Ledger for $2,225,000, 
1902. 


22. Pilgrims left for America, 1620. First settlement 
at Cleveland, Ohio, 1790. 


23. James Gibbons born, 1824. Brodie jumped from 
bridge, 1886. 


94. Pioneer Day in Utah. Salt Lake City founded, 
1847. National Public Parks Golf Championship, 
Baltimore (24-27). 


25. Bleriot flew the Channel, 1909. Occupation Day 
in Porto Rico. Simon Bolivar born, 1783. 


26. George B. Shaw born, 1856. New York ratified 
U.S. Constitution, 1788. First electric locomotive, 
1847. Postal system established, 1775. George 
Clinton born, 1739. 


97. Second Atlantic cable successfully laid, 1866. 
Bank of England launched, 1694. 


28. Beginning of the World War, 1914. Alabama left 
Birkethead, England, 1862. Corot born, 1796. 


28. First almanac printed, 1472. 
30. Samuel Rogers born, 1763. 


Trinidad discovered by Columbus, 1498. Lafayette 
received commission in American Army, 1777. 
John Ericsson born, 1803. Summer Session of Na- 
tional Bridge Championships starts, Asbury Park, 
N. J. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


11-13 American Assoc. of Nurserymen, Portland, Ore. 
28- 7 American Poultry Assoc., Cleveland 
26-29 American Society of Civil Engineers, San Francisco 
4- 7 Automotive Engine Rebuilders, Baltimore 
23-28 Fall Market Season, Dallas, Tex. 
28- 7 International Baby Chick Assoc., Cleveland 
4- 6 Little Business Men’s League of America, Chicago 
1- 2 Mid-Western Archery Assoc., Chicago 
3rd week—National Archery Assoc. of the U. S., St. Paul 
10-13 National Assoc. of Broadcasters, Atlantic City 
23-28 National Chiropractic Assoc., Dallas 
31- 2 National Cinder Concrete Products Assoc., Atlantic City 
11-13 National Confectionery Salesmen Assoc. of America, N.Y.C. 
3- 6 National Education Assoc., San Francisco 
26-27 National Hay Assoc., Buffalo 
24-26 National Industrial Stores Assoc., Baltimore 
17-21 National Retail Hardware Assoc., Cincinnati 
24-26 National Typewriter & Office Machine Dealers Assoc., Cleveland 
17-22 N. W. Furniture Market, Seattle, Wash. 
11-13 Pacific N. W. Assoc. of Nurserymen, Portland, Ore. 
Poultry Science Assoc., Cleveland 
5- 7 Wholesale Stationers Assoc. of the U. S. A., St. Louis 
28- 7 World’s Poultry Congress, Cleveland 
World’s Poultry Science Assoc., Cleveland 
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What I Would Do If I Were 
Running a Small Business 


(Continued from page 13) 


| farms in this country. There are 


| 6,000,000 


farmers, each one in 


| business for himself, and if 600,000 


of them are making a real go of 
it, it’s surprising. 

“A lot of business lack 
something they ought to have. 


men 


| They can’t learn it out of books. 


They have to have it to start with. 

“No one has ever been able to 
define what it is that produces 
success. It’s not just brains. A 


| man might be a brilliant orator 


| for something more 








or preacher and still be a flop as 
a business man. He’s got to have 
that something—I don’t know 
quite what it is. It’s hard to de- 
fine it. A successful business calls 
call it man- 
agement. 

“T should say that unless a man 
has this element to start with, he 
won’t make a success in his own 
business. He’s got to be able to 
get along in his private life and 
put something by each month. He’s 
got to learn to pay as he goes. 

“He’s got to be able to put 
ninety-nine cents out and get back 
a dollar. Just what that element is 
that makes a business man, I don’t 
know. But some men have it. 

“Of course,” he continued, “suc- 
cess in running a business calls for 
lots of other things. A business man 
has got to be fair. Some people say 
‘But you can’t be honest and suc- 
ceed in business.’ I don’t know any- 
body who makes a permanent suc- 
cess with his business without being 


| honest. You can hit a man over the 


head and pick his pocket—perhaps 
once or twice, that is—but in time 
he’ll catch up with you. Crooks say 
that theirs is a hard way of mak- 
ing a living. You’ve got to be 
honest to succeed in business. 

“Tt doesn’t pay to employ any- 
body, or deal with anybody, you 
can’t absolutely trust.” 

President Deupree 


does_ not 


preach. But he has one piece of 
advice which 1939 business is find 
ing at last is worth following. 

“As soon as I could, if I were 
running a small business, I would 
start a profit-sharing system with 
my employees,” he said. “You 
can’t do that, of course, until you 
get your organization set up and 
are making money. You can’t shar: 
losses! 

“But as soon as I got my per 
sonnel selected and trained and got 
the business under way I would let 
those who helped build the busi 
ness share in the profits of th 
company.” 

We had been talking informalls 
for nearly an hour. The bulk of 
the morning preceding my call had 
gone into the weekly Tuesday 
morning conference with depart 
ment heads. The afternoon was 
crowded with appointments. In th« 
evening Mr. Deupree was leaving 
town on a business trip. But I had 
to crowd in one more question. 

“Let’s not make this article dis 
couraging, Mr. Deupree,” I sug 
gested. “After all, there must b 
some satisfaction in a man estab 
lishing a small business and run 
ning it himself !” 

“There are tremendous satis 
factions,” he said heartily. “I! 
must be a real source of pride t 
rear up a company in your ow! 
image. If you have a son who car 
work along with you for the las! 
twenty years of your life and tak 
over the business when you retir¢ 
that’s a big comfort. 

“Lots of 
make good incomes. They’re ré 
garded as gentlemen and scholar 
in their home communities. The 
enjoy life and are real people. 

“In your own business you ca 
make quick decisions. You ca 


‘small’? business mei 


change your plan of action 1 
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stantly, and that often helps. But 
in a big company the president of 
the firm can’t make instant deci- 
sions. He has to consider his asso- 
‘iates and to work out any changes 
through them. He can’t make de- 
cisions over their heads. If he tries 
to do so, chaos results. 

“So the small business man has 
some advantages over big busi- 
ness. Being big sometimes slows 
you down. 

“In a small business the man at 
he top can come and go, without 
isking leave. He can take time off 
o go fishing. There is a danger, 
f course, of his taking too much 
ime off for fishing trips; perhaps 
hat is one reason why independent 
usinesses do not more often suc- 
eed. A corporation, theoretically 
it least, never quits; there is al- 
vays someone on the job. But 
when a man is his own boss he 
sometimes grows lazy. Perhaps 


most of us need someone standing 
by to check up on us.” 

Not only the small business man 
faces problems in today’s competi- 
tive business picture. Mr. Deupree 
notes that big business has its 
management troubles, too. 

“You can look the country over 
and see several big companies 
where the pioneer and founder 
handed the business down to his 
son, who made a go of it, and then 
the grandson, who let the business 
fail,” he says briefly and suc- 
cinctly. “A man shouldn’t be put 
in to run a business until he has 
proved he can run a business at a 
profit. You can’t run a_ business 
from the outside. You can’t just 
be the boss. You have to have the 
spirit of service in your heart; to 
like your customers, your asso- 
ciates, and employees; and to en- 
joy your business. Some men come 


by this easily; others never learn.” 





Parker Brothers Find a Better Way 


To Handle Payrolls 


Continued from page 25) 


so constructed that the three pay- 
roll forms can be written simul- 
taneously and two of them removed 
without disturbing the _ third. 
Where a wide machine carriage is 
required to accommodate payroll 
forms, electric carriage return 
speeds the work considerably and 
eliminates entirely the fatigue 
which would result if the operator 
were forced to break her operating 
rhythm to return the carriage by 
hand. Instead, she merely touches 
the carriage return key, and the 
carriage returns, automatically 
spacing up to the next writing line. 

It is claimed that with this 
feature, the carriage return opera- 
tion actually becomes a part of 
touch typing rather than an in- 
terruption. Tabulation from col- 
umn to column is controlled by a 
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convenient palm tabulator, while 
the writing of figures 
simplified by a decimal tabulation 
feature on this particular machine. 

In the final analysis, this pay- 
roll accounting system has meant 
that general work in the office has 
been able to proceed along former 
lines. Even in view of the addi- 
tional work now connected with 
payroll records, the payroll clerk 
is able to handle them in the same 
number of hours as previously, so 
that the many other phases of her 
work remain undisturbed. Without 
a mechanized payroll record sys- 
tem, it would have been possible 
to meet the new detailed require- 
ments only by upsetting the gen- 
eral routine and burdening the 
office employees with much addi- 
tional work and figuring. 


is greatly 


The World's Largest ling Line 


The No. 102 ACE $6.00° Life-time Guarantee 
The No. 402 PILOT $4.00* 10-Year Guarantee 
The No. 302 CADET $3.00* 5-Year Guarantee 
The No. 202 SCOUT $1.50* 3-Year Guarantee 


The No. 102 ACE 
Champion of them all 


“Slightly higher in the West 


To make Guarantees effective use only 
SUPER QUALITY-PRECISION 


STAPLES BY ACE 


ACE FASTENER CORPORATION » CHICAGO 


Sold by Your Stationer 


NOTICE 


TO USERS OF 


INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC WRITING 
MACHINES 


Don’t let old fashioned forms 
slow up your International 
Electric Writing Machines. 

Take full advantage of their 

built-in speed by using Redi- 
form Continuous Interleaved 
forms. Many separate forms 
can be combined into one time 
and labor saving set of con- 
tinuous forms. } 


FREE! New bulletin 
AB -590 shows hou 
Rediform Business 
Forms andApproved 
Methods can benefit | 
you. Write nearest 
address below. 


Rediform 


BUSINESS FORMS 
AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO.,INC. 


Pacific Manifolding Book Co. Inc., Emeryville, Cal 
Cosby-Wirth Manifold Book Co., Minne apolis, Minn. 
Burt Business Forms, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 











New Wage and Hour 
Act Problems Simplified 


Here is the 

fastestSystem 

ever devised 

to make accurate payroll calculations, 
now becoming so complex. 


Example: Employee works 491% hours in 
a work week, rate 6714 cents per hour. . . 
over 44 hours now at time and a half. 
Instantly the Calculator shows total 
earned $35.27. 


The Calculator also shows overtime and 
regular time earnings separately. 


THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES 


SSA Payroll Calculators Freight Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Lumber Calculators 
Coal Calculators 
Price Checkers 


Discount Calculators 
Interest Calculators 
TEN DAY FREE TRIAL!... 


Prove the speed and accuracy of a Meilicke Calcu- 
lator in your own office! Write today for a free trial! 


MNeilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3467 North Clark St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















AUDITORS! 
OFFICE MANAGERS! 


Of Your 
Loose Leaf 
Binder 
Expense 
With 


DOUBLE-DUTY FLEXIBLE 
SPRING POST SELF 


Serves for current use . . . then does double 
duty as a storage binder! Learn about the 
exclusive Joyce binder patent features which 
—_= you this unusual saving, convenience, 

xtra service, and is MADE TO FIT ANY 
SIZE SHEET OR FORM. 


PROVEN ECONOMY! 


QUARTER MILLION IN ACTUAL USE! 
SPECIAL OFFER: Just send us your sample 
sheet and get a JOYCE binder for your trial 
use. Or write for illustrated folder ‘Cutting 
Binder Costs 50 Percent.” 


Dept. AB 


YOU SAVE 





[he Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 
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(Continued from page 36) 


|Magnin’s $3,000,000 Marble Store 
| 


| a walk which is lined with com- 
| fortable chairs for waiting. The 
| car is taken away by a uniformed 
| attendant who parks it without 
| charge in a half-block size parking 
lot at the rear, almost entirely 
hidden by a grove of full grown 
magnolia trees and bushes. 

It is interesting to note that in 
accord with the universal use of 
automobiles in Southern Cali- 
fornia, the automobile traffic into 
the store outnumbers foot traffic 
by a ratio of four to one. Thus, 
the rear, with its spectacular 
porte-cochere entrance, is much 
more important than the front en- 
trance on Wilshire Boulevard, with 
its limited foot traffic. Aisle, coun- 
ter, and departmental displays 
and locations are influenced ac- 
cordingly. 

Nowhere throughout the store 
are customers conscious of door 
openings to stock rooms, fitting 
rooms, etc., as all doors are fin- 
ished off flush (without knobs) 
with full length mirrors. This 
makes it possible to retain the 
| smooth, flowing, streamlined ef- 
fects on all walls; and at the same 
time provides for the decorative 
and necessary supply of mirrors. 

One of the important problems 
is that of keeping light-colored 
carpets and _ furniture clean. 
I. Magnin has solved part of this 
in the shoe salon by insisting on 
the manufacturers furnishing all 
shoes with light-colored soles in- 
stead of black painted soles. 

Most of the walls on upper 
floors are finished in dull monotone, 
so that an occasional garment may 
be effectively displayed without 
competition from distracting back- 
grounds. Only an exceptional note 
of decorative background is per- 
mitted, as expressed by wall 
murals, screens, panels previously 
mentioned. 

Merchandise displays are han- 


dled with unusual _ restraint. 





Throughout the store one sees ver: 
few open stand displays. The vas 
majority are under glass in ais}: 
counter, and wall display cas: 
and cabinets. An unusual arch: 
tectural departure is the larg 
number of built-in glass displa 
cases in side walls and, in son 
cases, even in supporting pillar 
All have interior electric lightin, 
and many are supported by a ba 
of drawers. 

The publicity promotion su 
rounding the opening of the sto: 
was interestingly handled. On Fr 
day, February 10, during the 4 i 
6 p.m. cocktail period, a Press 
Preview took place. Starting at % 
o’clock an Invitational Previe 
was held, for which 3,500 invita 
tions were mailed to members o/ 
the social set and motion pictu: 
colony. Over seven thousand r: 
sponded! Next day, Saturday, 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and 
from 8 to 10 o’clock in the ev: 
ning, the public was invited to a 
storewide preview, during which no 
merchandise was sold. Police were 
required to regulate the crowds. 
The following Monday the store 
opened for business. 

During the opening weeks, spe- 
cial days were set aside for actual 
participation on various floors by 
prominent social service organiz: 
tions, such as the Junior League, 
Assistance League, Social Service 
Auxiliary, Hollywood League. 
Names of the attending members 
prominent in society and motion 
picture circles were listed in dign'- 
fied large size newspaper announc:~ 
ments. In each case the speci 
“days” drew a large attendance : 
both shoppers and spectators. | 
return for its participation, eac! 
organization received a flat fee for 
use in its social service work. 

This new store on the W: 
Coast should set a new standard 
excellence worthy of attention |y 
all manufacturers and retailers. 
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Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 





new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 


clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea used 
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Customers of the Detroit retail store of Pontiac Motors find favorite newspapers 
in this rack in the service department, and an invitation to help themselves 


1. New Stamps for 
Direct-Mail 


The general interest which exists in 
special issues of postage stamps, even on 
the part of non-collectors, was utilized 
recently by one of the smarter London, 
England, hotels with reported “gratify- 
ing” results. Arrangements were made 
by Grosvenor House to have 25,000 let- 
ters stamped with the special New York 
World’s Fair stamp, mailed from New 
York on the date of issue to a selected 
list of past, present, or prospective pa- 
trons of the hotel residing in Great Bri- 
tain and Continental Europe. 

Some unexpected expense and minor 
difficulties turned up in the course of 
preparation. The first was the fact the 
stamps were issued in the 3-cent denomi- 
nation only, which necessitated the affix- 
ing of two stamps instead of one for 
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foreign postage, a labor item in a 25,000 
job, and also added $250 to the postage 
cost, the two stamps totaling 6 cents 
instead of the required 5. Another item 
was caused by practically the entire list 
of addressees having titles of some sort 
or other, and the unfamiliarity of the 
average filling-in typist with the formal 
salutation which should go with Euro- 
pean titles. 

Several hundred pleased acknowledg- 
ments were received. 


2. Window Actress Sells 
Davenports 


Kroehler Manufacturing Company is 
using a dramatized demonstration of its 
davenport bed in New York furniture 
store windows to attract the attention of 
World’s Fair visitors and others, to a 
low-priced combination sale. The one 





complete performance was successful in 
jamming the sidewalks on both sides of a 
corner window, and the store reported a 
good response in inquiries and sales. 

The drama is enacted by a very at- 
tractive young blonde. When first ob- 
served she was lying comfortably on the 
davenport, reading a best seller. The 
window exhibited no sign of the telltale 
easel and explanatory cards of a demon- 
stration. As a few people stopped, the 
blonde glanced at a clock, started as if 
surprised at the lateness of the hour, put 
the book down reluctantly, and then 
stretched and yawned as if sleepy. The 
easel was produced and the young wom- 
an changed the davenport into a double 
bed, exhibiting cards to call attention to 
the ease of the operation, and at the 
same time going through the histrionics 
of playing the part of a girl looking for- 
ward to sweet repose. Before actually 
getting into the bed, however, the easel 
was again removed from sight. Then get- 
ting under the coverlet, she lay motion- 
less until she observed from under low- 
ered lids that the crowd had changed. 
Then she “awoke,” again produced the 
easel and went into the act in reverse, 
winding up again, lying on the daven- 
port, easel and cards again out of sight, 
and reading her book. 


3. Partial Payments in 
Advance Are Popular 


Crews-Beggs Dry Goods Company, 
Pueblo, Colorado, has developed a huge 
business where a customer selects an 
item, makes a partial payment, and con- 
tinues partial payments until completed 
before the merchandise is delivered. Suc- 
cess of the plan is thought to be at 
least partially due to the name by which 
it is known. Instead of being referred to 
as “lay-aways,” these transactions are 
called “banking.” Several warehouses are 
necessary to house the merchandise which 
has been partially paid for by customers. 
Furs in the process of being paid for are 
stored in Denver in cold vaults. 

The “bank” idea is carried out by a 
businesslike window with grills, sugges- 
tive of real banks, through which cus- 
tomers make payments. There are three 
such windows and a steady stream of 
customers making payments. 
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Now! Slot Machine 
Mail Boxes 


NOW you can drop your money in a 
slot, prepay postage, and deposit letters 
in a simple automatic operation, just as 
you can drop a nickel in a slot and get 
a piece of pie. This new coin letter box, 
perfected and introduced last month in 
New York City by the Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter Company, combines a 
multi-denomination postage meter with a 
United States mail depository having the 
function of a street letter box for mail 
collection. A dial is twisted to the 
amount of postage necessary to send the 
piece of mail, and after coins in the 
amount designated have been deposited, 
the meter prints the correct postage on 
the envelope which has been inserted in a 
guided slot. The meter stamps, which 
the “Mailomat” prints, contain the date 
of mailing and need no other post-mark- 
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ing or cancellation; consequently metered 
mail expedites the dispatch of outgoing 
mail in post offices. No premium is 
charged for the use of the Mailomat, 
as is the case in the now prevalent stamp 
vending machines found in drug stores. 
The new machine will take letters up to 
12 by 6 inches in size and % inches in 
thickness, and is equipped with regula- 
tion post-office time cards, similar to 
those on corner mail boxes. 


Group Showers for Use 
In Industry 


AVAILABLE in “five-in-a-group” and 
“three-in-a-group” models, the Bradley 
Washfountain Company offers showers 
particularly suitable for industrial use 
in gymnasiums and recreation halls, since 
these showers combine the economies of 
group bathing with the privacy of in- 
dividual compartments. These showers 
are circular in shape, and are divided 
cake-wise. 


Bircher Electric 
Letter Opener 


IN THE May issue of American Busi- 
NEss, we stated that 58.37 per cent of 
the companies we questioned regarding 
their incoming mail handling methods 
used machines for opening mail. The 
electric letter opener produced by the 
Bircher Company, Inc., is geared for 
high-speed production having a speed 
of three hundred letters per minute and 
is especially useful in offices handling a 
large volume of mail. There is a receiv- 
ing tray, or stacker, furnished to catch 
the letters as they are cut. This com- 
pany carries a complete line of electrical 
and manually operated letter openers 
and mail sealers to meet the mail han- 
dling needs of both small and large com- 
panies. 


Bar Charts to Save 
Figuring Time 


A NEW line of mechanical bar charts 
is now being introduced by the Educa- 
tional Exhibition Company. These charts 
provide quick, easy means of plotting 
data of any sort by bars of proportion- 
ate length. They are particularly useful 
to sales managers in comparing work 
done by salesmen, and production man- 
ager in studying output of the different 
sections or departments of a factory. 
The Edexco charts consist of ruled back- 
ground, with heavy rulings at specified 
intervals. Card holders on the left are 
fitted with easily removable white cards. 
Each tape, half of a bright colored cellu- 
loid and the other half of transparent 
celluloid, slides underneath the spaces 
at each end and is regulated by a pulley 
and spring combination, which enables it 
to be changed easily by finger grip, but 
each tape is separate and continuous. It 
takes only a short time to set up a 
charge of forty or fifty names, and pre- 
sents in graphic form all sorts of data. 
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YOUR CARDS 
ON WHEELDEX 


maette Send Ganda, 942.90 
Save Money, Time and Space 


Now you can keep pad record cards instantly 
accessible for p nce; from 1000 
to many thousand cords. on ball bearing wheels 
are b ght into p quicker than you can 
light a match. Entire card visible, back or 
front, both hands free for other work. Cards 
slot punched, inserted or removed at any point. 











From the small Wheeldex Junior, usually used 
for quick location of and Pp 

numbers, to wheels holdi many th ds of 
cards for, price file, credit, customer history, 
inventory or parts records. There is a 


WHEELDEX for every purpose. 


Send $12.50 for WHEELDEX Junior. Write 
today for particulars about other models to 
economically speed up your record work. 
WHEELDEX Manufacturing Co., 95 Wall 
Street, New York, and WHEELDEX Chicago 
Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd. 


LETTERHEADS (ithographed) 
for $1.10 @ Thousand! 


Send us a sample of your present letterhead and let us 
quote our mass production price for quality work on an. 
quantity in which you buy. Our Letterhead Clinic will 
re-design your old letterhead, if you wish, and submit 
sketches absolutely free and without obligation, to- 
gether with our quotation. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY CoO. 
Dept. 36, 4313 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Onliwon Paper Towels 
ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 








Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 
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| Added Accommodations 
| For City of Denver 
| PROVIDING four roomettes, three 


compartments, one drawing room, and 
four double bedrooms, a new sleeping 
car has been added to Union -Pacific’s 
famed “City of Denver,” fast overnight 
Chicago-Denver train which leaves Chi- 
cago’s North Western station at 6:20 
p-m. each afternoon to arrive next morn- 
ing in Denver at 9:20 a.m. On the east 
bound run the train leaves Denver at 
4:45 p.m., in the afternoon and arrives 


at Chicago 9:23 a.m. the following morn- 


ing. Anticipating increased Colorado 
travel a second section of the “City of 
Denver” will be added for daily serv- 
ice June 10. The second section will be 
a conventional train instead of the 
streamliner. 


Barge Around in an 


Empty Ocean 
UNITED STATES LINES announces 


| a series of cruises designed to attract 
| land lubbers on a sample ocean cruise 
| to nowhere. In other words you buy 


your ticket to an unannounced spot out 


| in a more or less empty ocean and re- 
| turn. Four week-end cruises of the trans- 
| Atlantic liners, 


“Washington” and 
“Manhattan” will leave New York at 
6 p.m., Friday and retutn at 7 p.m. 
Sunday. It is expected that a large num- 
ber of fair visitors will welcome this as 
their first opportunity of cruising the 


| ocean deep. Rates will start at $25. 


June 9 and August 4 will be the dates 
for the “Washington” and July 21 and 
September 15 will be sailing dates for the 
“Manhattan.” 


Another New Chicago-to- 


Pacific Coast Train 


| TREASURE ISLAND SPECIAL is 
| the name of a new, high-speed, extra 


fare train between Chicago and San 
Francisco. Operated jointly by the 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, and 
Chicago and North Western, the train 
leaves Chicago on the 4th, 10th, 16th, 
22nd, and 28th of each month, and leaves 
San Francisco on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, 
and 25th. This new train has forty-four 
private rooms, twenty-eight sections, 
club and lounge cars, and operates on 
the same fast schedules as the “Forty- 
Niner” and the “City of San Francisco.” 
Operation began on May 22. The train 
crosses the famed Lucin Causeway across 


| Great Salt Lake in daylight. 


ALL en SES 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


Hotel “Mayfair st. Louis 


NEARBY GARAGES 





BEAUTIFUL KEYED MAP in 
color, containing many facts 
and pictures of the Fair. Also 
shows most direct subway 
and aute routes to all points 
of interest at the World's Fair 
and throughout New York City! 


For complete comfort and convenience 
make this centrally located hotel your 
headquarters. All rooms with bath 


sncit $950 ODUM $350 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


ALL ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


GARAGES 


NOX St.Louis 








THE POPULAR 
PLACE TO STAY 
IN 


People traveling or living in 
Toledo quite naturally turn to 
the Fort Meigs. Not only is it 
the focal point of activities, but 
it is a convenient, comfortable 
and pleasant hotel. 


250 ROOMS $ 


WITH BATH FROM 


FORT MEIGS 
HOTEL 














MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
BUYS SELECTOR AUTO-TYPISTS 
FOR CUSTOMER CORRESPONDENCE 


Maintains High Standard 
of Service with Person- 
alized Letters to Their 
Out-of-Town Customers 





This spring, Marshall Field & Co. purchased a battery of Selector Auto- 
typists to handle the correspondence of their expanding mail business with 
out-of-town customers. Now, with Auto-typist letters, they can give the 
same personal and individual service that their thousands of retail cus- 
tomers receive over the counters of their great Chicago store. 


Orders, inquiries, and adjustments are effectively and quickly handled with 
Auto-typists. In each case the proper letter is automatically selected by 
means of a dial. The operator heads in the letter. The Auto-typist types it 
electrically, stopping wherever a fill-in is desired, this the operator types by 
hand, and the machine completes the letter. Five hundred letters a day, 
each individually typewritten, and each containing personal data. That is 
the output of a single operator with a battery of Auto-typists. 


Try Auto-typists in your business and you will find them the most effective 
and least expensive solicitation you have ever undertaken. Let us plan a 
campaign for you, built around the promotion of your product. The cost is 
small and the returns high. Mail the coupon below for our plan. 


AUTO -TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 WN. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway Strand House 
Chicago New York City London W. C. 2 





Mail this coupon 
for full informa- 
tion. Learn how 
Auto-typists can 
help your sales 
and collection 


I would like more information about the Standard and Selector 
Auto-typist. 


Company 
Address 
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~siness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
in business manage- 





active 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


Washroom Layout 
Booklet 


TEN representative washroom layouts 
have been selected from the drawing files 
of the Bradley Washfountain Company 
and have been reproduced in booklet 
form, together with facts pertaining to 
fixture capacities and clearances. Copies 
will be supplied free of charge to those 
interested in washroom planning. 


Tells How Telephones 
Aid Business 


THE American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has compiled a series of four 
pamphlets, each showing how the tele- 
phone can serve business in a specific 
capacity. The telephone’s use to the sales 
manager, the salesman, the purchasing 
agent, the service “after the sale” de- 
partment, and the executive in charge of 
administrative activities is effectively 
demonstrated by means of charts, il- 
lustrations, and diagrams. 


Book Attacks Guesswork 
In Advertising 


ANOTHER book, “Why an Advertise- 
ment Succeeds or [‘ails,” written by the 
Townsends, has been published by Cal- 
kins and Holden. This book includes in 
formation which will be useful to ad- 
vertisers who want less worry, greater 
certainty, more good-will, and more sales 
from their advertising. It shows particu- 
larly how to reduce advertising waste 
and how several of the large companies 
use the Townsend method of advertising 
evaluation to achieve more for their dol- 
lar. This book is a plea for the use of 
scientifically proven advertising methods 
to get results. 


Describes New Electric 
Autographic Registers 


IN A new brochure, “A Great Forward 
Step in Business Efficiency,” the Stand 
ard Register Company describes its new 
Form Flow electric register. This nev 
autographic register is operated electri 
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cally, eliminating the hand-cranking 
method of feeding. It is claimed that the 
electricity consumed for 10,000 records 
would amount to less than 5 cents. 


Describes New Methods 
Of Accounting 


PREPARED by Ditto, Inc., excerpts 
of talks given by W. B. Castenholz, 
C.P.A., president and educational di- 
rector of the Accountancy Training In- 
stitute, have been selected for the new 
booklet, “A New Trend in Accounting.” 
This non-advertising booklet, discusses a 
trend toward simpler and less costly ac- 
counting methods by the elimination of 
rewriting through the use of facsimile 
copies, and will be informative to con- 
trollers of progressive companies. There 
is a second little book dealing more spe- 
cifically with the accounts receivable 
routine, also available upon request. 


New Zipper Case for 
Sales Presentation 


TITLED “Of Men and Mouths,” Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., has produced a de- 
scriptive, illustrated booklet for sales 
managers, showing the usableness of its 
new Salesmaster, a visual sales presen- 
tation zipper case, equipped on one side 
with Kardex pockets for pictorial pres- 
entation of important points in the sales 
story, and a loose-leaf binding on the 
other, for catalogs, price lists, and spe- 
cialized information. The mechanics of 
various types of prepared sales plans are 
discussed and compared with the ef- 
fectiveness of a plan using visual sales 
presentation. 


Equipment for Head and 
Eye Protection Shown 


THE Chicago Eye Shield Company has 
issued a new, informative catalog, “In- 
dustrial Head and Eye Protection,” not 
only describing a complete line of gog- 
gles, respirators, spectacles, masks, weld- 
ing helmets, and other safety devices, 
but giving general information as well. 
Two pages are devoted to the subject of 
the right filter glass for particular light 
rays, such as ultra-violet and infra-red 
rays. Another double-page spread recom- 
mends the proper types of respirators 
for workers who come in contact with 
harmful gases, fumes, mists, and dusts. 


Floors Which Aid Sales 
Shown in Booklet 


A BOOKLET by Armstrong Cork 
Products Company shows how attrac- 
tive floors can increase sales. Stores and 
businesses where linoleum floors have 
been installed — restaurants, offices, 
stores, showrooms, specialty shops—are 
shown in color. Some of the colors and 
designs available in Armstrong linoleum 
ire displayed on six pages of the book, 
and a list of the complete Armstrong 
line is on the inside back cover. 
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Round Cornering Machine 


Steel Guide Tabs 








(CORNERROUNDER 


“Dolls-up” Looseleaf 
Sheets, Sales Manuals, 
Letterheads, Visible Rec- 
ords, Catalogs, etc., and 
makes them last longer. 
Easy to buy! Easy to 
operate! No guide adjust- 
ment. Over 5,000 sold. Inter- 
changeable dies. Price in- 
cludes one die: 4%” 44” %” 


oa 
ONLY 


$15 


%” or 
14”, Extra dies at $5. 
Straight or reverse 
corners also available. 
Ask your dealer, or 
send for folder No. 136 








LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
485-495 Hague St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Steel Signals 








TREN ies = 


Unbreakablespring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back 

Sold by best stationers, ('.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


4,500 used by Georgia Railroad Bank, Augusta, Ga, 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 316, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





Chairs—Posture 








’ Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 

THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 


SIGNALS 





Expense Books 








CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


BEACH’S 


EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write te 


blishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woedwerd Avenue 
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House Organs 





=a OWN MAGAZINE 


OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
for printing House Organs 
permits unusually low prices 
for periodicals of all kinds. 
Samples and particulars free. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


PRESS 
523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Labels—All Kinds 








LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 


GUNPE-ENGRAVEO- ROLL 
LABELS TOMPKINS” LABEL SERVICE 
iter, 


32) + FRANKRORD AVE 
ern... Pa 














STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 
Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 
WRITE FOR Al 
STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR , 











Mailing Lists 


WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 

Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 
Mosely Selective List Service 
230 Congress St. Dept. AB-19, Boston, Mans. 








Typewriter Ribbons 


NATIONAL QUALITY RIBBONS 
BAVE Yeu REAL MONEY 
Buy your Typewriter Ribbons direct by mail 
from the manufacturer. Only one small profit. 


How many typewriters have you? Mention 
makes and models. You'll be surprised at the 


SavINS- Write for SAMPLES Today! 
NATIONAL RIBBON WORKS, Bellerose, N. Y. 


Labels and Seals 











LABELS-SEALS 
anne eater 
eres ‘samnpice ana prices ne fr 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
1916 STREET vw 














The Great Question-Answerer 


.... for Every 
Business Office 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 


Twenty years newer 

linet than any comparable 
dictionary; a reference book for today’s 
needs. Send for free booklet, “The New 
Merriam-Webster: What it will do for you.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers 
49 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 











Ff You 
BUY PRINTING... 


. « + you'll find this big, new reference 
manual of the graphic arts a practical, 
everyday, money-saving source of help in 
the purchase of printing, paper, plates, 
type-setting, binding, art, photography, ete. 


Che Chicago 


ADVERTISING and 
PRINTING MART 


is a great, thick volume of buying infor- 
mation, 11x14 inches in size, full of charts, 
specimens, tabulations and encyclopedic 
data on all printing problems. Originally 
compiled for Chicago advertisers and print- 
ing buyers, and priced at $5.00, a limited 
number of copies are available at $2.50. 


5 DAYS’ EXAMINATION 


Send your request on your business sta- 
tionery to the Dartnell Book Service, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, and a 
copy of the MART will be sent you on 
approval. After 5 days, you may send 
check for $2.50 or return the book. 





SALES MANAGERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


THE MOST COMPLETE 
MAILING LIST DIRECTORY PUBLISHED 


IT’S FREE 
128 PAGES * 9000 DIFFERENT LISTS 
WRITE FOR Your copy TO-DAY 
W-S:-PONTON?: Inc. 


635 SIXTH AVE.at I9 th. STREET 
NEW YORK 








IEW BOOKS 2. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS A HOBBY. By 


Fred B. Barton. In these strenuous days 


| 


when so many business men keel over 
and never recover from heart attacks, 
it seems that a hobby is, as the doctors 
say, “indicated.” A few hours a week 
outdoors with a camera might have 


| added years to the lives of any number 
| of badly needed executives who have 


worked themselves into their graves dur- 
ing the past few hectic years. For the 
man who feels the need of a hobby that 


| is both exciting and stimulating, but not 
| physically strenuous, we suggest a read- 


ing‘of this book which has recently been 


| completed by Mr. Barton, who writes 


pieces for American Business. (He did 
the interview with R. R. Deupree in this 
issue.) Mr. Barton does not take up 
chapter after chapter telling about the 
refraction of light, or lenses which are 
corrected for spherical aberration. No, he 


| isn’t that kind of author. He just tells 


you how to go out in the park and make 
some pictures that will rest your nerves 


| and also improve your appetite and dis- 


position. Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 
SALESMANSHIP FOR TODAY FOR 
SALES MANAGERS OF TOMOR- 
ROW. By David R. Osborne. This re- 
viewer has been reading and studying 
books on salesmanship for more than 
twenty years. He has read perhaps two 
hundred books on this subject. But this 


| book of Mr. Osborne’s goes into a very 


rare and exclusive group. This group 
we call “Books on Salesmanship Which 
Are Good and Enjoyable.” There are 


| quite a few books on salesmanship that 
| are good. They state all the facts. But 
| oh how dull they are! Now Dave Os- 
| borne’s book is good. But it is more than 


that. Reading it comes under the head of 
entertainment, whereas most books on 
salesmanship come under the head of 
“improving but torturing the mind.” For 
this book we want to publicly thank Mr 
Osborne for proving that a book on sell- 
ing can be informative, helpful, sound, 
instructive, and entertaining to boot 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE EXECU 
TIVE. By Chester I. Barnard. Mr. 
Barnard is the president of the New Jer 
sey Bell Telephone Company and _ th 
book is an unusually studious and 
scholarly presentation of the field of 
executive operations, working with or 
ganizations, and helping organizations to 
work. It is not a “how” book, but rather 
a stimulating provoking book, which 
makes us stop and ask ourselves a lot 
of questions about our methods of pro 
cedure and operation. It brings home to 
us the need for more careful thinking 
and planning to insure greater coopera 
tion by all members of any given organi 
zation with which we may be working 01 
dealing. Typical of the soundness of the 
author’s thinking is this paragraph fron 
the chapter on incentives: “Even in 
strictly commercial organizations, wher: 
it is least supposed to be true, mone} 
without distinction, prestige, position, is 
so utterly ineffective that it is rare tha‘ 
greater income can be made to serv: 
even temporarily as an inducement i! 
accompanied by suppression of prestige. 
Thus is reiterated the well-known prin 
ciple that more money, though that ma) 
often be cited as the excuse, is seldon 
the real motive behind unusual achieve 
ment. Harvard University Press. $3.5( 
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